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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Tuis Edition of ‘Rxapinas in Porrry,’ though styled 
the Third, is practically the Sixth. In January 1876 I 
brought out a small book entitled Selections in Prose und 
Poetry, adapted to the use of Indian Students. Within 
a fortnight the whole edition was exhausted and the fol- 
lowing month asecond edition was issued, which was also 
speedily sold out. Just at that time I was preparing the 
Fourth Reader of the Government series of English Readers 
and thought it right to discontinue the issue of the 
Prose portion of my own Selections. As thethen Director 
of Public Instruction did not approve of Poetry being 
inserted in the Fourth Reader, I brought out, in 1878, a 
small book entitled Readings wn Poetry. In 1887 I revised 
this book and republished it ina slightly enlarged form. 
In 1888 a second edition of it was issued. These editions 
being out of print, 1 have now greatly enlarged, and, | 
trust, improved the Readings in Poetry. 

The special features of this edition are that,— 

(1) It is printed in large type (pica), on good paper, 
and moderately priced. 

(2) It contains pieces suitable for all classes from the 
IYIrd Class of a European school, or the Lower 
Secondary (Upper 1V) of a school for Hindus, to 
the Upper Secondary classes of such schools. 


In making selections for this book ] have tried to avuid 
the puerile on the one hand and the obscure on the 
other; I have also endeavoured to select pieces which 


mr 


may instil into the mind of youth a reverence for God, a 
love of nature, of home life, of labour, of one’s country, of 
freedom, and of England and England’s Queen. Ihave per- 
posely avoided amatory poems, such as Hdwin and Angekna, 
the True Sweetheart (to be found in Palgrave’s ‘ Children’s 
Treasury of English Song’), Love, Montrose’s Leve Seng, to 
Anthea, &c. (in Mr. Howson’s ‘ English Verse.’) 

This book does not cover the same ground, nor is it 
for the same class of students, as Dr. Bradshaw’ 8s English 
Anthology. What that book is to Colleges I hope this may 
be to Schools—an introduction to our poetical hterature. 

There are, I fear, not a few blemishes in this book, but 
I invite free criticism of its contents and shall be thankful 
for it. ‘To some it may seem an easy thing to makea num- 
ber of selections from the vast field of Englisl Poetry, but, 
after a great many years’ experience, I can only say that I 
have not found it so 


Doverton CoLLEar, Mapras, C. M. B. 
19th November 1889. \ 


FOURTH EDITION. 


TH1s Edition has been very carefully revised, 


Victoria CoLurar, ori! C. M. B. 
15th October 1891. 
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Gop Sabe the Queen. 


God save our gracious Queen, 
Lony live our noble Queen, 
God save the Queen! 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long tod reign over us, 
God save the Queen! 


Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On Queen Victoria pour, 
Long may she reign. 

May she defend our laws, 

And ‘ever give us cause, 

To sing with hesrt and voice. 
God save the Queen! 


Far o’er the rolling main 

Echoes the royal strain— 
God save the Queen! 

One great united band, 

Pray we through every land, 

God guard our empire grand, 
God save the Queen! 


READINGS IN POETRY. 


I—THE GLORIES OF GOD IN CREATION 


THE spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

The spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 


The unwearied Sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth. 


Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets, in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball P 
What though no real voice, or sound, 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 


In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
“The Hand that made us is Divine.” 


Addison. 


‘ . 


Ii—THE BETTER LAND 


‘¢T weap thee speak of the better land : 

Thou callest its children a happy band ; 

Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore P— 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle boughs?” 
‘ Not there, not there, my child |” 7 


‘Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny sktes ? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things P” 

‘* Not there, not there, my child!” 14 


‘Ts it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold P— 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand P— 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ?” 

** Not there, not there, my child !”’ | 21 


** Kye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! = « 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair,— 
Sorrow and death may not enter there; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 
For beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child !” 


Hemans. 


. 


HI—KING CANUTE 


.» Upon his royal throne he sat,— 
In a monarch’s thoughtful mood ; 
- Attendants on his regal state 
| His servile courtiers stood, 
» With foolish flatteries, false and vain 
To win his smile, his favour gain. 


They told him e’en the mighty deep 
His kingly sway confessed ; 

That he could bid its billows sweep 
Or still its stormy breast ! 

He smiled contemptuously, and cried, 

‘* Be then my boasted empire Erred !” 


Down to the sounding ocean’s shore 
' The proud procession came 
_To see its billows’ wild uproar 
King Canute’s power proclaim 5 
Or, at his high and ead command, 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 


Not so thought he, their noble king, 
As his course he seaward sped, 
‘And each base slave, like a guilty thing, 
Hung down his conscious head :— 
He knew the ocean’s Lord on high! 
They, that he scorned their senstless lie. 


His throne was placed by ocean’s side, 
He lifted his sceptre there ; 

Bidding, with tones of kingly pride, 
The waves their strife forbear :-— 
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And, while he spoke his:'royal wil], 
’ All but the winds and waves were still: 


Louder the stormy blast swept by, 
In scorn of his idle word 

The briny deep its waves tossed high 
By his mandate undetérred, 

As threatening, in their angry play, 

To sweep both king and court away. 


The monarch with upbraiding look, 
Turned to the courtly ring; 

But none the kindling eye could brook 
Even of his earthly king; 

For in that wrathful glance they see 

A mightier Monarch wronged than ho! 


Canute! thy royal race is run; 
Tby name had passed away, 
But for the meed this tale hath won, 
Which never shall decay : 
Its meek, unperishing renown, 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown. 


The Persian, in his mighty pride, 
Forged fetters for the main; 
And when its floods his power defied 
Inflicted stripes as vain ;— 

But it was worthier far of thee 
To know thyself, than rule the sea. 


86 
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Barton. 
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IV—THE ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH | 


HicneEr, higher will we climb 
Up the mount of glory, 
That our names may live through time 
In our country’s story 
Happy, when ber welfaré “calls, ” 
He who conquers, he who falls. 6 


Deeper, deeper let us toil 
In the mines of knowledge ; 
Nature’s wealth and Learning’s spoil 
' Win from school and college : 
Delve we there for richer gems | 
Than the stars of diadems. 12 


Opward, onward may we press 
Through the path of duty ; 
Virtue is true happiness, * 
Excellence true beauty: 
Minds are of celestial birth, 
Make we then a heaven of earth. 18 


Closer, closer let us kgit 2 
Hearts and hands together, 
Where our fireside-comforts sit 
In the wildest weather :— 
O, they wander wide who roam 
For the joys of life from home. 24 


Montgomery. 
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V¥V—THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 


Toit for the brave! 
The brave that are no more! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore | 


Hight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George, 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ! 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done! 


It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock, 


Ilis sword was in its sheath, _ 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 


12 
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Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main : 


But Kempenfelt is gone! 
His victories are o’er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more! 86 


: Cowper. 


VI—THE OLIVE-TREE 


Sap an ancient hermit, bending 
Half in prayer upon his knee, 
** Oil I need for midnight watching, 
I desire an olive-tree !”’ 4, 


Then he took a tender sapling, 
Planted it before his cave, 

Spread his trembling hands above it, 
As his benison he gave. 


But he thought—the rain it needeth 
That the root may drink and swell: 

** God, I pray Thee send Thy shower !” 
So a gentle shower fell. 12 


* Lord, I ask for beams of summer, 
Cherishing this little child ;” 

Then the dripping clouds divided, a 
And the sun looked down and smiled. 16 
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“Send it frost to brace ‘its tissues, 
O my God!” the hermit cried ; 
Then the plant was bright and hoary, 
But at evensong it died. 


Went the hermit to a brother 
Sitting in his rocky cell ; 

** Thou an olive-tree possessest $ 
How is this, my brother, tell ?” 


**T have planted one, and prayed, 
Now for sunshine, now for rain 3 

God hath granted each petition, 
Yet my olive-tree hath glain !” 


Said the other,—‘* I entrusted 
To its God my little tree ; 

He who made, knew what it needed 
Better than a man like me.”’ 


** Laid I on Him no condition, 
Fixed not ways and means; so I 

Wonder not my clive thriveth, 
Whilst thy olive-tree did die.’’ 


28 


32 


36 


S. Baring-Gould. 


VII—BOADICEA 


Wuewn the British warrior queen, ' 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, | 
Counsel of her country’s gods ; 
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Sage, beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 
Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief :— 8 


* Princess! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
"Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 12 


‘* Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred,, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 16 


** Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 20 


*« Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name: 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize ; 
Harmony the path to fame. 24 


**'Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 28 


** Regions Cesar never knew 
Vhy posterity shall sway, 
Where his eagles never flew,— 
None invincible as they.”’ 32 


10 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 

Dying, hurled them at the foe :— 


‘** Rufians! pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 


86 


Shame and ruin wait for you.” 4,4, 


Cowper. 


VIII—LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 


A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, ‘‘ Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound, 
To row us o’er the ferry.” — 


‘* Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ?P”’ 

“Oh I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 
And this Lord Ullin’s daughter.— 


** And fast before her father’s men 
Three days we’ve fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 


12 
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** His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 
Should they our steps discover, 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 
When they have slain her iover ? ’-— 


Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, 
“Tl ge, my chief,—I’m ready :— 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady: 


** And by my word! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 

So though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o’er the ferry.” — 


By this the storm grew loud apace, 
‘The water-wraith was shrieking, 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as they were speaking. 


But still as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer.— 


** O haste thee, haste !”’ the lady crics, 
‘Though tempests round us gather ; 
I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” — 


The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her,— 
- When, oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o’er her.— 


16 


20 


24 


28 


32 


36 
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And still they row’d amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach’d that fatsl shore,— 
His wrath was changed to wailiag.— Ady 


For sore dismay’d, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover :— 

One lovely haud she stretch’d for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 48 


** Come back ! come back !’’ he cried in grief, 
‘*‘ Across this stormy water: 
And Pll forgive yuur Highland chief, 
My daughter !—oh my daughter |” 58 


*T was vain: the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing :— 

The waters wild went o’er his child,— 
And he was left lamenting. 56 


Campbell. 


IX—THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS 


THERE is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with Fis sickle keen, 
fle reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 4 


‘Shall I have nought that is fair ?” saith he; 
‘* Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
i will give them all back again.” 8 
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He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise, 
He bound them in his sheaves. 12 


‘*My Lord hath need of these flowrets gay,” 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
“ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 16 


They shal] all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.” 20 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The fiowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 24 


O not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came tnat day ; 
'Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 28 


Longfellow. 


X—THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 


Ir happened on a cloudy morn, 
A self-conceited clock, in scorn 
A dial thus bespoke :— 
** My learned friend! if in thy power, 
Tell me exactly what’s the hour ;— 
I am upon the stroke.” 6 


14 


The modest dial thus replied :— 

** That point I cannot now decide, 
The sun is in the shade; 

My information drawn from him, 

I wait till his enlivening beam 
Shall be again displayed.” 


‘‘ Wait for him, then,’’ returned the clock, 
**T am not that dependent block, 
His counsel to implore ; 
One winding serves me for a week, 
And, hearken ! how the truth I speak, 
Ding, ding, ding, ding, just four,” 


While thus the boaster was deriding, 
And magisterially deciding, 

A sunbeam clear, and strong,. 
Showed on tke line three quarters more, 
And that the clock, in striking four, 

Had told his story wrong. 


On this the dial calmly said,— 

(More prompt to advise than to upbraid,) 
‘* Friend, go, be regulated ! 

Thou answer’st without hesitation, 

But he who trusts thy calculation 
Will frequently be cheated. 


Observe my practice, shun pretence,— 
Not confidence, but evidence 
An auswer meet supplies ; 
Blush not to say, ‘ 1 cannot tell,’ 
Not speaking much, put speaking well 
Denotes the truly wise.” 


De La Motte. 
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36 
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XI—THE MILLER OF THE DEE 


THERE dwelt a miller hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee, 
He wrought and sang from morn to night, 
No lark more blithe than he, 4 
And this the burden of his song, 
For ever used to be, 
‘©T envy nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody envies me.” 8 


‘*Thou’rt wrong, my friend!’ said old King Hal, 
‘‘Thou’rt wrong as wreng can be; 
For could my heart be light as thine, 
I'd gladly change with thee. 12 
And tell me now what makes thee sing 
With voice so loud and free, 
While I am sad, though I’m the King, 
Beside the river Dee?” 16 


The miller smiled, and doffed his cap: 
“* T earn my bread,” quoth he ; 
“JT love my wife, I love my friends, 
I love my children three ; 20 
I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee, 
That turns the mill that grinds the corn, 
‘fo feed my babes and me,”’ 24 


** Good friend !’’ said Hal, and sighed the while, 
‘** Farewell! and happy be; 
' But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee. 28 


16 


Thy mealy cap is worth my crown,— 
Thy mill, my kingdom’s fee! 
Such men as thou are England’s boast, 
O miller of the Dee !” 39 


Mackay. 


XII—ABOU BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL 


Axsou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase) 
Awcke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold :— 
Exceeding peace » had made Bea Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest theu ?’—The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, The namesof those who love the Lord.” 10 
‘* And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘1 pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.”’ 
The Angel wrote, and vanish’d. The next night 15 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And show’d the names whom love of God had bless’d, 
Aud Jo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 
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X!IH—BRUCE AND THE SPIDER 


For Scotland’s and for Freedom's right, 
The Bruce his part had played, 
In five successive fields of fight 
Been conquered and dismayed : 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 
The meed for which he fought ; 
And now from battle, faint and worn, 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 
A hut’s ione shelter sought. 


And cheerless was that resting place 
For him who claimed a throne: 
His canopy, “devoid of grace, 
The rude, rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed— 
Yet well I ween had slumber fled 
From couch of eider down ! 
Through darksome night till dawn of day, 
Absorbed in wakeful thought he lay 
Of Scotland and her crown. 


The sun rose brightly and its gleam 
Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with light each shapeless beam 
Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When, looking up with wistful eye, 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 
His filmy thread to fhng 
From beam to beam of that rude cots; 
And well the insect’s toilsome lot 
Taught Scotland’s future king. 
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10 


15 


20 


80. 
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Six times his gossamery thread 
The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped 
For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoiled 39 
The patient insect, six times foiled, 
And yet unconquered still ; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye, 
Saw him prepare once more to try 
His courage, strength, and skill. 4Q 


Dne effort more, his seventh and lasi |! 
The hero hailed the sign ! 
And on the wished-for beam hung fast 
That slender, silken line ; 
Shght as it was, his spirit caught 45 
The more than omen, for his thought 
The lesson well could trace, 
Which even “ he who runs may read,” 
That Perseverance gains its meed, 
And Patience wins the race. 50 


Bernard Barton. 


XIV—THE FAITHFUL FRIEND 


THE greenhouse 1s my summer seat; 

My shrubs, displaced from that retreat, 
Einjoyed the open air ; 

Two goldfinches, whose sprightly song 

Had been their mutual solace long, 
Lived happy prisoners there. 
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They sang ag blithe as finches sing, 

That flutter loose on golden wing, 
And frolic where they list ; 

Strangers to liberty, ’tis true, 

But that delight they never knew, 
And therefore never missed. 


But nature works in every breast, 

With force not easily supprest ; 
And Dick felt some desires, 

Which, affer many an effort vain, 

Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass between the wires. 


The open windows seemed to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 
But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear, 
Was much too generous and sincere 
To leave his friend behind. 


So settling on his cage, by play, 

And chirp, and kiss, he seemed to say, 
‘You must not hve alone,’— 

Nor would he quit that chosen stand 

Till I with slow and cautious hand 
Returned him to his own. 


O ye, who never taste the joys 

Of friendship, satisfied with noise, 
Fandango, ball, and rout ! 

Blush, when I tell you how a bird 

A prison with a friend preferred 
To liberty without. 


Cowper. 
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XV—CASABIANCA 


Tue buy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fled ; 

The flame that ht the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead. 


Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
As born to rule the storm ; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form. 


The flames roll’d on ;—he would not ge 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below, - 
His voice no longer heard. 


He call’d aloud :—“ Say, father, say 
If yet my task is done !” 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


* Speak, father !’’ once again he cried, 
‘‘ If I may yet be gone!” 

And but the booming shots replied, 
And fast the flames roll’d on. 


Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 

And look’d from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave, despair ; 
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And shouted but once more aloud, 
‘* My father! must I stay ?”’ 

While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way. 


They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. $2 


There camé a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy—Oh! where was he? 
Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea,— 36 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
‘nat well had borne their part ; 
But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young and faithful heart. 


Hemanas. 


XVI—THE DOG AND THE WATER-LILY 


THE noon was shady, and soft airs 
Swept Ouse’s silent tide, 
When, ’scaped from literary cares, 
I wander’d on his side. 4 


My spaniel, prettiest of his race, 
And high in pedigree, 

(Two nymphs adorn’d with every grace 
Tnat spaniel found for me,) 8 
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Now wantoned, lost in flags and reeds, 
Now, starting into sight, 

Pursued the swallow o’er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight. 


It was the time when Ouse displayed 
His lies newly blown ; 

Their beauties I intent surveyed, 
And one I wished my own. 


With cane extended far, I sought 
To steer it close to land ; 

But still the prize, though nearly caught, 
Kiscaped my eager hand. 


Bsagz marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fixed, considerate face, ° 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 


But with a chirrup, clear and strong, 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence withdrew, and foliowad long 
The windings of the stream. 


My ramble ended, i returned ; 
Beauv, trotting far before, 

The floating wreath again discerned, 
And plunging left the shore. 


J saw him with that hly cropped 
Impatient swim to meet 

My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet. 
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Charmed with the sight, “ The world,” I cried, 
‘Shall hear of this thy deed: 

My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed: 40 


But chief, myself I will enjoin, 
Awake at duty’s call, 
fo shew a love as prompt as thine 
To Him who gives me all.” 44 


F Cowper. 


XVH—THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 


fue Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming i in purple and gold ; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the 
sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 4 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

Luke the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 8 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and clnH, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever crew 
atill ! 13 
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And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his 
pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 16 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his maal; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown ; 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentle, unsmote by the sword, 
Afath melted like snow in the glance of the lord. 24 


> Byron. 


XVIII—NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR 


I Love contemplating—apart 
From all his homicidal glory— 
The traits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon's story ! 4 


’T was when his banners at Boulogne 
Armed in our island every freeman, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. g 


They suffer’d him—I know not how— 
Unprisoned on the shore to roam ; 

And aye was bent his longing brow 
On England’s home. 12 
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His eye, methinks, pursued the flight 
Of birds to Britain half-way ov 
With envy ; they could reach the white, 
Dear cliffs of Dover. 16 


A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 

Than this sad state would have been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 

To England nearer. 20 


At last, when care had banish’d sleep, 

He saw one morning—dreaming—doating, 
An empty hogshead from the deep 

Come shoreward floating ; 24 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live-long day laborious, lurking, 
Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 28 


Heaven help us! ’twas a thing beyond 
Description wretched : such a wherry 
Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond, 
Or cross’d a ferry. 32 


For ploughing in the salt-sea field, 

It would have made the boldest shudder ; 
Untarr’d, uncompass’d, and unkeel’d, 

No sail,— no rudder. 36 


From neighb’ring woods he interlaced 
His sorry skiff with wattled willows ; 
And thus equipp’d he would have pass’d 
The foaming billows ;— 40 
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But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering ; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 44 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger ; 
And, in his wonted attitude, 
Address’d the stranger :— 48 


‘‘ Rash man, that would’st yon channel pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely fashioned, 
Thy heart with some sweet British lass 
Must be impassion’d.”’ 52 


‘* T have no sweetheart,’ said the lad ; 

‘** But—absent long from one another— 
Great was the longing that I had 

To see my mother.” 56 


“« And so thou shalt,” Napoleon said, 
“ Ye’ve both my favour fairly won; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 60 


He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, commanded 
He should be shipp’d to England old, 
And safely landed. 64 


Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and hearty; 
But never changed the coin and gift 
Of Buonaparté. 68 
Campbell. 
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XIX—THE SOLDIER'S DREAM 


Our buglessang truce, forthenight-cloud had lower’d, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground, overpewer’d 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 4 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 
At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 8 


Methought, from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 
"Twas Autuimn—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me 
back. 12 


I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In hfe’s morning march, when my bosom was 
young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers 
sung. 16 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to 
part, 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobb’d aloud in her fulness of 
heart. 20 
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* Stay, stay with us,—rest, thou art weary and 
worn!” 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 24 


Campbell. 
XX—THE FOUNTAIN 
Into the sunshine, 
Full of the hght, 
Leaping and flashing 
From morn to night !— 4 


Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow, 
Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow |— 8 


Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 
Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day !|— 12 


Ever in motion, 
Blithesome and cheery, 
Still climbing heavenward, 
Never a-weary ;— 16 


Glad of all weathers, 
Still seeming best, 
Upward or downward, 

Motion thy rest ;— 
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Full of a nature 
Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 
Ever the same. 24 


Ceaseless aspiring, 
Ceaseless content, 
Darkness or sunshine 
Thy element ;— 98 


Glorjous fountain | 
Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant, 


Upward, like thee | 32 
' Lowell. 


XXI-THE MOCK-HERO 


Horatio, of iaeal courage vain, 

Was flourishing in air his father’s cane, 

And, as the fumes of valour swelled his pate, 

Now thought hinnoself this hero, and now that; 

* And now,” he cried, ‘6 I will Achilles be; dS 
My sword I brandish : mark! the Trojans flee! 
Now I'll be Hector, when his angry blade 

A lane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians made ! 
And now my deeds, still braver, 1’1] evince, 

I am no less than Edward the Black Prince."— 10 


‘Give way, ye coward French !””—As thus he spoke, 
And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 

To fix the fate of Crecy or Poictiers— 

Heroically spurning trivial fears— 
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His milk-wkite hand he strikes against a nail, 15 
Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail ;— 
Ah! where is now that boasted valour flown, 

That in the tented field so late was shown ? 
Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head, 

And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 20 


Mary Lamb. 


XX!II—THE HOMES OF ENGLAND 


Tux stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand | 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

O’er all the pleasant land. 4 
The deer across their greensward bond 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 8 


The merry Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 

Meet in the ruddy light ! 12 
There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 

Or childish tale is told; 

Or lips move tunefully along 

Some glorious page of old. 16 


The blessed Homes of England! 

How softly on their bowers 

Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours! 20 
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Solemn, yet sweet, the church bell’s chime 
Floats through their woods at morn ; 

All other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are born. 24 


The cottage Homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orchards ‘forth they peep, 
Each from it3 nook of leaves ; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the bird beneath their eaves. 32 


The free, fair Homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall, 

May hearts of native proof be reared 

To guard each hallowed wall! 36 
And green for ever be the groves, 

And bright the flowery sod, 

Where first the child’s glad spirit loves 

Its country and its God |! 4D 


Hemane. 


XXIH-—THE INCHCAPE ROCK 


No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 

The — was as still as she could be; 

Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 


Without either sign or sound of their shock, 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
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So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 8 


The good old Abbot of Aberbrothok 

Had floated that bell on the Inchcape Rock; 

On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 

And over the waves its warning rung. 12 


When the Rock wag hid by the surge’s swell, 

The mariners heard the warning bell ; 

And then they knew the perilous “Rock, 

And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 16 


The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All tXings were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed, as they wheeled around, 
And there was joyance in the sound. 20 


The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 

A darker speck on the ocean green ; 

Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 

And he fixed his eye on the darker speck. 24 


He felt the cheering power of spring; 

It made him whistle, it made him sing; 

His heart was mirthful to excess,— 

But the Rover’s mirth was wickedness. * 28 


His eye was on the bell and float ; 

Quoth he, ‘‘ My men, put out the boat, 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I’ll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok.” $2 
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The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float ! 


Down sank the bell with a gurgling sound ; 
The bubbles arose and burst around; 
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Quoth Sir Ralph, * The next who comes to the rock, 


Will not bless the Abbot of Aberbrothok.”’ 


Sir Ralph the Rover sailed away ; 

He scoured the seas for many a day ; 

And now, grown rich with plundered store, 
He steers his course for Scotland’s shore. 


So thick a haze o’erspread the sky, 
They could*not see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 


On deck the Rover takes his stand ; 

So dark it is, they see no land; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, “ It will be hghter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon.” 


*‘ Canst hear,” said one, “the breakers roar P 

For methinks we should be near the shore; ” 
* Now, where we are, I cannot tell, 

But T wish we could hear the Inchcape Beil.” 


They hear no sound, the swell is strong, 
Though the wind has fallen, they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock— 
** Oh Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock!” 


g 
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Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 

He curst himself in wild despair ; 

But the waves rush in on every side, 

And the vessel sinks beneath the tide. 64 


Southey. 


XXIV—THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE 


Bras, joyous birds of the wandering wing! 
Whence 1s it ye come with the flowers of Spring P 
—‘ We come from the shores of the green old Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile, 
From the palms that wave through fhe Indian sky, 
From the myrrb-trees of glowing Araby. 6 


‘‘We have swept o’er cities in song renowned, 
Silent they lie with the desert round |! 

We have crossed proud rivers whose tide hath rolled 
All dark with the warrior-bleod of old; 

And each worn wing hath regained its home 

Under peasant’s roof or monarch’s dome.” 12 


And what have ye found in the monarch’s dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea’s foam ? 

—‘* We have found a change ;~-we have found a pa, 
And a gloom o’ershadowing the banquet hall ; 

And a mark on the ftoor as of life-drops spilt ;— 
Nought looks the same save the nest we built.” 18 


Oh! joyous birds, #% hath ever been so; 
Through the has of kings doth the tempest go, 
But the huts of hamlets ke still and deep, 

And the hills o’er their quiet a vigil keep :— 
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Say, what have ye found in the peasant’s cot 
Since last ye parted from that sweet spot P 24 


‘‘ A change we have found there, and many a change, 
Faces and footsteps, and all things strange ; 

Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, 

And the young that were have a brow of care; 

And the place is hushed where the children played ; 
Nought looks the same save the nest we made.” 30 


Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 

Birds, that o’ersweep it in power and mirth; 

Yet through the wastes of the trackless air 

Ye have a guida, and shall we despair ? 

Ye over desert and deep have passed, 

Se may wereach our bright home at last. 36 


Hemans. 


XXV—THE CHAMELEON 


‘wo travellers in friendly chat 

Now talked of this, and then of that; 
Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 

Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 

** A stranger animal,” cries one, 5 
“Sure never lived beneath the sun; 

A lizard’s body, lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue; 

Its foot with triple claw disjoined ; 

And what a length of tail behind! 10 
How slow its pace! And then its hue! 

Who ever saw so fine a blue ?” 


* Hold there,” the other ques rephea, 
“Tis green; I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 
And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed 
And saw it eat the air for food.” 

‘‘T’ve seen it, Sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm ‘tis blue; 
At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade.” 


‘‘°Tis green, ’tis green, Sir, I assure ye ;” 


** Green |’ cries the other in a fury— 

‘Why, Sir, d’ye think I’ve lost my eyes ” 

s¢°I'were no great loss,”’ the frjend replies, 

‘“‘ For if they always serve you thus, 

You'll find them of-but little use.” , 

So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to blows ; 

When luckily came by a third— 

To him the question they referred, 

And begged he’d tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green, or blue. 

‘* Sirs,” cries the umpire, *‘ cease your 
pother, 

The creature's neither one nor t other: 

I caught the animal last night, 

And viewed it o’er by candle-light. 

I marked it well,—it’s black as jet; 

You stare,—but, Sirs, I’ve got it yet, 

And can produce it.” ‘Pray Sir, do, 

Pll lay my life the thing is blue.” 


** And I'll be sworn, that, when you’ve seen 


The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.” 
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‘‘ Well then, at once to solve the doubt,” 465 
Replies the man, “I’ll turn him out; 

And when before your eyes I’ve set him, 

If you don’t find him black, I’ll eat him.—” 
He said: then full before their sight, 

Produced the beast, and lo! ’twas white! 5@ 
Both start ; the man looks wondrous wise. 

** My children,” the Chameleon cries, 

(Then first the creature found a tongue), 

** You all are right, and all are wrong ; 

When nexf you talk of what you view, 55 
Think others see as well as you; 

Nor wonder, if you find that none 

Prefers your eye-sight to his own.” — 


Merrick. 


XXVI—THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moon-beam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet, nor in shroud, we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 13 
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_Few ard short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow, 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 16 


We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
head, 
And we far away on the billow! 20 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ;— 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has lid him. 24 


But half of our heavy task wasdone, ‘° 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 

That the foe was sullenly firing. 28 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame, fresh and gory; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 
But we left him alone with his glory. 32 


Wolfe. 


XXVII-THE LAND OF MY BIRTH 


THeRE’s a magical tie to the land of our home, 
Which the heart cannot break, though the foot-step 
may roam : 
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Be that land where it may, at the Line or the Pole ; 
It still holds the magnet that draws back the 
soul. 
"Fis loved by the freeman, ’tis loved by the slave, 
"Tis dear to the coward, more dear to the brave! 
Ask of any the spot they like best on the earth, 
And they'll answer with pride, “ ’Tis the land of 
my birth.” 


Oh England! thy white cliffs are dearer to me 
Than all the farhed coasts of a far foreign sea ; 
What emerald can peer, or what sapphire can vie, 
With the grass of thy fields or thy summer-day 
sky P 
They tall me of regions where flowers are found, 
Whose perfume and tints spread a paradise round ; 
But brighter to me cannot garland the earth 
Than those that spring forth in the land of my 
barth. 16 


Did I breathe in a clime where the bulbul is heard, 
Where the citron-tree nestles the soft humming-bird ; 
Oh! I’d covet the notes of thy nightingale still, 
And remember the robin that feeds at my sill. 20 
Did my soul find a feast in the gay “land of song,” 
In the gondolier’s chant, or the carnival’s throng: 
Could I ever forget, ’mid their music and mirth, 
The national strain of the land of my birth ? 24 


My country I love thee: though freely I’d rove 
Through the western savannah, or sweetorange grove; 
Yet warmly my bosom would welcome the gale 
That bore me away with a homeward bound sail. 28 
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My country I love thee! and oh, mayst thou have 

The last throb of my heart, ere ’tis cold in the graves 

Maysi thou yield me that grave, in thine own daisied 
earth, 

And my ashes repose in the land of my birth! 32 


Eliza Cook. 


XXVIN—THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Unver a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 6 
His hair is crisp, and black and long; 
His face is like the tan; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can; 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 13 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 
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They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a thrashing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 

Singing in the village choir, 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s vcice 
Singing in Paradise ; 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sces it close: 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 


For the lesson thou hast taught ! 
Thus at the flaming forge of life 

Our fortunes must be wrought |! 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

Each burning deed and thought! 


Longfellow. 
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XXIX—THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE 


Prive, ugly pride, sometimes is seen 

By haughty looks, and lofty mien ; 

But oftener it is found that pride 

Loves deep within the heart to hide : 

And while the looks are mild and fair, § 
It sits and does its mischief there. 

Now if you really wish to find, 

If pride be lurking in your mind, 

Inquire if you can bear a slight, 

Or patiently give up your right? 6 
Can you submissively consent 

To take reproof and punishment, 

And feel no angry temper start 

In any corner of your heart ? ; 

Can you at once confess a crime 8S 
And promise for another time P 

Or say you've been in a mistake ; 

Nor try some poor excuse to make, 

But freely own that it was wrong 

Fo argue for your side so long ? 20 
Flat contradiction can you bear, 

When you are right, and know you are? 
Nor flatly contradict again, 

But wait, or modestly explain, 

And tell your-reasons one by one; 2% 
Nor think of triumph when you’ve dome 3 
Can you, in business or in play, 

Give up your wishes or your way P 

Or do a thing against your will 

For somebody that’s younger still P 30 
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And never try to overbear, 

Nor say a word that is not fair ? 

Does laughing at you in a joke 

No anger nor revenge provoke P 

But can you laugh yourself and be 35 
As merry as the company P 

Or when you find that you could do 

The harm to them they did to you, 

Can you keep down the wicked thought, 
And do exactly as you ought P 

Ask all these questions of your heart, 

And make it act an honest part ; 

And when they’ve each been fairly tried, 

I think you'll own that you have pride. 
Some one*will suit you as you go, 45 
And force your heart to tell you so; 

But if they all should be denied, 

Then you’re too proud to own your pride. 


Jane Taylor. 


XXX—THE CUCKOO 


Hait, beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger of Spring ! 
Now Heaven repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome sing. 4 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 8 
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Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers; 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. bs | 


The schoolboy, wandering in the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. A 


What time the pea puts onethe bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another Spring to hail. 20 


Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year ! 24 


Oh, could I fly, I'd fly with thee! 
We'd make with joyful wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the Spring. 28 
Logan, 


XXXI—RULE BRITANNIA 


When Britain first, at Heaven’s command, 
Arose from out the azure main, 

This was the charter of the land, 
And guardian angels sung the strain : 

“ Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the 

Britons never shall be slaves !’’ 6 
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The nations not so biest as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall ; 
Whilst thou shalt flourish, great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all, 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke 3 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 


Thee haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame: 
All their attempts to bend thee down 

Will but arouse thy generous flame, 
But work their woe and thy renown. 


To thee belongs the rural reign ; 

Thy cities shall with commerce shine; 
All thine sball be the subject main, 

And every shore it circles thine. 


The Muses, still with Freedom found, 
Shall to thy happy coast repair ; 

Blest Isle! with matchless beauty crowned, 
And manly hearts to guard the fair :— 


10 


14 


18 


22 


“Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves ! 


Britons never shall be slaves !’ 


XXXII—-THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS 


A mist was driving down the British Channel, 
Thy day was just begun, 


28 
Thomson. 


And through the window-panes, on floor and pannel, 


Streamed the red Autumn sun. 


4 
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It glanced on flowing flag and ripphag pennen, 
And the white sails of ships ; 

And from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hythe, aad Dever, 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-steamers speeding over, 
When the fog cleared away. 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon, through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. : 16 


And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel ; ; 

Kach answering each, with morning salutations ; 
That all was well. 


And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 24, 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’sembrasure, 
Awaken with its call! 


No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field Marshal 
Be seen upon his post! 
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For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 
Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall had scaled. 36 


He passed into the Chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and deeper, 
The silence and the gloom. 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar ; 

Ah! what a blow! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 44 


Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead ; 
Nothing in Nature’s aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead. 48 


Longfellow. 


XXXItI—ALEXANDER SELKIRK’S SOLILOQUY 


J au monareh of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
TI am Jord of the fowl and the brute. 4 


O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign ia this horrible place. 8 
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I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech,— 
I start at the sound of my own. ¥2 


The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 16 


Society, Friendship, and Love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man, 
Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
How soon would I taste you again | 20 


My sorrows I then might assuage. 
Jn the ways of religion and truth, 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 24 


Religion ! what treasures untold 
Reside in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 28 


But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 
Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 32 


Ye Winds, that have made me your support, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more, 36 
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My friends,—do they now and then sead 
A wish or a thought after meP 

Oh! teH me [ yet have a friend, 
Though a frtend I am never to see. 


How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of'its flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of light. 


When I think of my own native land, 
In a mement I seem to be there; 
Bat alas! recollection at hand 
Soon nurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 
Even here 1s u season of rest, 
And | to my cabin repair. 


There’s mercy in every place, 

And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles mau to his lot. 


Cowper. 


XXXIV—THE NAME OF ENGLAND 


Fax trumpet of the battle 
Hath a high and thrilling tone; 

And the first deep gun of an ovean fight 
Dread music all its own. 


4, 
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But a mightier power, my England ! 


Is m that name of thine, 
No strike the fire from every heart 
Along the banner’d line. 8 


Proudly it woke the spirits 
Of yore, the brave and true, 
When the bow was bent on Cressy’s field, 
And the yeoman’s arrow flew. ¥2 


And proudly hath it floated © 
Through the battles of the sea, 
When the red-cross flag o’er smoke-wreatha 
play’d, 
Like the lightning in its glée. 16 


On rock, on wave, on bastion, 
Its echoes have been known; 

By a thousand streams the hearts le lew, 
That have answered to its tone. 20 


A thousand ancient mountains 
its pealing note hath stirr’d; 
Sound on, and on, for evermore, 
O thou victorious word ! 24 
Hememe. 





XXXV—THE SWALLOW 


Swattow! that on rapid wing 

Sweep’st alony in spcrtive ring, 

Now here, now there, uoew low, now high, 
Chasing keen the painted fly ;— 
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Could I skim away with thee 
land and over sea, 
at streams would flow, what cities rise, 
What landscapes dance before mine eyes? 
First from England’s southern shore 
’>Cross the Channel we would soar, 
And our venturous course advance 
Fo the plains of ope France ; 
Sport among the feathered choir 
On the verdant banks of Loire; 
Skim Garonne’s’ majestic tide, 
Where Bordeaux adorns his side; 
Cross the towering Pyrenees, 
*Mid myrtle grovos aud orange trees; 
Eater then the wild domain 
Where wolves prowl round the flocks ef 
Spain ; 
Where silkworms spin, and olives grow, 
And mules plod surely on and slow. 
Sécering thus for many a day 
Far to south our course away, 
From Gibraltar’s rocky steep, 
Bashing o’er the foaming deep, 
Qn sultry Afric’s fruitful shore 
We'd rest at length, our journey o’er, 
'Fill vernal gales should gently play, 
Fe waft us on our homeward way. 


15 


25 


38 
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XXXVI—THE VISHBLE CREATION 


fux God of nature and of grace 
In ali His works appears ; 

His goodness through the earth we ¢rase, 
His grandeur in the spheres. 4 


Behold this fair and fertile globe, 
By Him in wisdom planned : 
’"Twas He who girded, like a robe, 
The ocean round the land. & 


Lift to the firmament your eye— 
Thither His path pursue ; 
His glory, boundless as the sky, 
O’erwhelms the wondering view. if 


The forests in His strength rejoice 3 
Hark! on the evening breeze, 
As-once of old, Jehovah’s voice 
Is heard among the trees. 16 


Here, on the hills, He feeds His herda, 
His flocks in yonder plains ; 
His praise is warbled by the birds; 
—Oh could we catch their strains. 20 


Mount with the lark, and bear our seag 
Up to the gates of light ! 
Or, with the nightingale, prolong 
Our numbers through the night ! 24 


His blessings fall in plenteous showers 
Upon the lap of earth, 

That teems with foliage, fruits, and flowers, 
And rings with youthful mirth. 


B30 


BM Ged hath made this world se fair 
Where sm and death abound ; 
Mow beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found ! 3@ 


Montgonsery. 


XXXVH—THE OFFICER'S GRAVE 


THERE 18 in fhe wide, lone sea 
A spot unmark’d but holy ; 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean-bed lies lowly. 4, 


Down, down, within the deep 
That oft to triumph bore him, 
He sleeps a sound and pleasant ay, TO 


With the salt waves dashing o’er 8 


He sleeps serene and safe 
From tempest or from billow, 

Where the storms that high above him saa 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 


The sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever: 
It was his home while he had breath : 
"Tis now his rest for ever ! 16 


Sleep on, thou mighty dead ! 
A glorious tomb they’ve found thee ; 
The broad blue sky above thee spread : 
The boundless waters round thee. 20 


Doyles. 
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—IXXXVIUI—THE MARINER'S SONG © 


A wst sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 
Aad fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast; 4 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 
While like the eagle free 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old Engiand on the lee. 


O for a soft and gentle wind! 
a fare one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze 
And white waves heavingchigh ; 13 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 
The good ship tight and free,— 
The world of waters is our home, 
And merry men are we. 16 


There's terspest in you hornéd moon, 
ed hghtning in yon cloud; 
Bat hark the music, maziners ! 
The wind is piping loud ; 20 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free,— 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea. 
Cunningham. 
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XXXIX—THE STREET OF BY-AND-BYE 


Ox, shun the spot, my youthful friends, 
I urge you to beware! 

Beguiling is the pleasant way, 
And softly breathes the air ; 

Yet none have ever passed to scenes 
Kanobling, great, and high, 

Who once began to linger 
In the street of By-and-bye. 


How varied are the images 
Arising to my sight, 
Of those who wished to shun the wrong, 
Who loved and prized the right! 
Yet from the silken bonds of sloth 
They vainly strove to fly, 
Which held them gently prisoned 
In the street of By-and-bye 


A youth aspired to climb the height 
Of Learning’s lofty hill ; 
What dimmed his bright intelligence P 
What quelled his earnest will? 
Why did the object of his quest 
Still mock his wistful eye P— 
Too long, alas! he tarried 
In the street of By-and-bye! 


12 


16 


24 


* My projects turive,’”” the merchant said ;— 


‘When doubled is my store 
How freely shall my ready gold 
Be showered among the poor!’’ 


28 
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Vast grew his wealth, yet strove he met 
The mourner’s tear to dry ;— 
He never journeyed onward 


From the street of By-and-bye ?P 82 


** Forgive thy erring brother, 
He has wept and suffered long!” 
I said to one; who answeread— 
‘‘ He hath done me grievous wrong; 86 
Yet will I seek my brother, 
And forgive him ere I die:” 
Alas! Death shortly found him 
In the street of By-and-bye?P 40 


The wearied worldling muses 
Upon lost and wasted days, 
Resolved to turn hereafter 
From the error of his ways, 44 
To hft his grovelling thoughts from earth, 
And fix them on the sky ; 
Why does he linger fondly 
In the street of By-and-byo? 48 


Then shun the spot, my youthful friends ; 
Work on while yet you may; 

Let not old age o’ertake you 
As you slothfully delay, 52 

Lest you should gaze around you, ° 
And discover with a sigh, 

You have reached the house of ‘“*‘ Never” — 
By the street of By-and-bye! 56 


Abdy. 


of 
XL—WHAT IS NOBLE? 


Wauat is noble ?—-To inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree P= 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me!— 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span, 
Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man. 


What is noble P—’Tis the finer 
Portion of our mind and heart, 
Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart, 
Ever prompting—ever seeing 
Some improvement yet to plan ; 
To uplift our fellow being, 
And, like man, to feel for man! 


What is noble P—Is the sabre 
Nobler than the humble spade }— 
There's a dignity in labour 
Truer than e’er pomp arrayed | 
He who seeks the mind’s improvement 
Aids the world, in aiding mind ! 
Every great commanding movement 
Serves not one, but all mankind. 


Swartn. 


13 


16 


20 


24 
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XLI—THE SCHOLAR 


My days among the dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old: 

My never-.failing friends are wg be 
ith whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal 
And seek relief in woe;° 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gfatitude. ¥2Z 


My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years, 
Their virtues love, their faults condema, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 
And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 18 


My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be, 
And I with them shali travel on 
Through aii futurity ; 
Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 
That will not perish in the dust. re 


Steesthey. 


a. 
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XLH—THE VISION OF BELSHAZZAR 


THE King was on his throne, 
The Satraps throng’d the hall: 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 


A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deem’d divine— 
Jehovah’s vessels hold 

The godless heathen’s wine ! 


In that same hour and hall, 
The fingers of a hand 

Came forth against the wall, 
And wrote as if on sand ; 


The fingers of a man ;— 
A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 
And traced them hke a wand. 


The monarch saw, and shook, 
And bade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax’d his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 


** Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

And expound the words of fear, 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 


Chaldea’s seers are good, 
But here they have no ski; 
And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful stall. 


16 


20 


24 
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And Babel’s men of ago 
Are wise and deep in lore; 
But now they were not sage, 
They saw—but knew no more. 0 4 


A captive in the land, 
A stranger and a youth, 
He heard the king’s command, 
He saw that writing’s truth; 36 


The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night,— 
The morrow proved it true. 40 


‘ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away, 
He, in the balance weigh’d, 
Ts light and worthless clay ; 44, 


The shroud his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate ! 
The Persian on his throne! ”’ 48 


Byren. 
XLII—THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP 


What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main P 
Pate glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of, and m 
vain !|— 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 
We ask not such from thee. 6 
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Yet mere, the depths have more! What wealth 
unteld 
Far down, and shining through their stillness 
hes | 
Thou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Won from ten thousand royal argosies |— 
Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
main ! 


Earth claims not these again ! 12 


Yet more, the depths have more! Thy waves 
have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 
Sand hath filled up the. palkéees of old, 
Sea-weed o’ergrown the halis of revelry |— 
Dash o’er them, ocean! in thy scornful play— 
Man yields them to decay ! 18 


Yet more !wthe billows andthe depths have more ; 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy 
breast ; 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 
The battle-thunders will not break their rest,— 
Keep thy red gold and’ gems, thou stormy grave |! 
Give back the true and brave |! 


Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 
The place was kept at board and hearth so long, 
The prayer went up through midnight’s breathless 
gloom, 
And the vain yearning woke ‘midst festal song ! 
Hoid fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrows,— 
But all is not thine own! 36 
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To thee the love ot woman hath gone down, 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head 
O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery 
Crown ; 
Yet must thou hear a voice—‘ Restore the dead’! 
Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee— 
‘Restore the dead, thou sea’ ! 86 
Hemane. 


XLIV—THE SWISS PATRIOT’S PASSWORD 


In arms the Austrian phalanx stood, 

A living wall, a human wood ; 

Impregnable their front appears, « 

All horrent with projecting spears. 

Opposed to these, a scanty band 

Contended for therr Fatherland ; 

Peasants, whose new-found strength had breke 
From manly necks the ignoble yoke; 
Marshalled onee more at Freedom’s call, 

They came to conquer or to fall. 10 


And now the work of life and death 

Hung on the passing of a breath ; 

The fire of conflict burned within ; 

The battle trembled to begin: 

Yet, while the Austrians held their ground, 
Point for assault was nowhere found; 16 
Where’er the impatient Switzers gazed, 

The unbroken hne of lances blazed ; 

That line ’twere suicide to meet 

And perish at their tyrants’ feet. 
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How could reat within their graves. 


To leave their s the haunts of slaves? 


Would they not feel their children tread, 
With clanking chains, above their head ? 


It must not be: this day, this hour, 
Annihilates the invaders’ power ! 

All Switzerland is in the field, 

She will not fly; she cannot yield ; 
She must not fall; her better fate 
Here gives her an immortal date. 
Few were the numbers she could boast ; 
But every freeman was a host, 

And felt as ’twere a secret known 
That one should turn the scale alone; 
While each unto himself was he 

On whose sole arm hung victory. 


It did depend on one indeed ; 

Bebold him—Arnold Winkelried ; 
There sounds not to the trump of Fame 
The echo of a nobler name. 
Unmarked, he stood amid the throug, 
In rumination deep and long, 

Till you might see, with sudden grace, 
The very thought come o’er his face; 
And, by the motion of his form, 
Anticipate the bursting storm ; 

And, by the uplifting of his brow, 


Tel] where the bolt would strike, and how. 


But ‘twas no sooner thought than don — 
Fhe Seld was in a moment won! 


36 


42 
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** Make way, for Liberty !” he cried ; 

Then ran with arms extended wide, 

As if his dearest friend to clasp ; 

Ten spears he swept within his grasp. 54 
‘Make way for Liberty!” he cried; 

Their keen points crossed from side to sda, 
He bowed amongst them like a tree, 

And thus made way for Liberty. 

Swift to the breach his comrades fiy— 

** Make way for Liberty!’ they cry; 60 
And through the Austrian phalanx daré, 

As rushed the spears through Arnot’s theasé; 
While, instantaneous as his fall, 

Rout, ruin, panic, seized them all: 

An earthquake could not overthrow 

A city with a surer blow. 66 


Thus Switzerland again was free; 
Thus Death made way for Liberty. 


Montgomery. 


XLV—AMERICA TO GREAT BRITAIN 


Aut hail! thou noble land, 

Our father’s native soil ! 

O stretch thy mighty hand, 

Gigantic grown by toil, 

O’er the vagt Atlantic wave to our shores 
For thou, with magic might, 

Canst reach to where the light 

Of Phoebus travels bright 

The world o’er? 


The gonius of our chime, 

From his pine-embattled steep, 

Shall hail thee, great, subhme ; 

While the Tritons of the deep 

With their conch the kindred league shail 
proclaim |! 

Then let the world combine— 

O’er the main our naval hne, 

Like the milky-way, shal shme 

Bright in fame! 


Though ages long have paseed 
Since our fathers left their heme, 


Their pilot in the blast, 

O’er untravvli’d seas to ream,— 

Yet lives the blood of England im ewr veins | 
And shall we not proclaim 

That blood ef honest fame, 

Which no tyranny can tame 

By its chams P 


While the language free and bedd 
Which the bard of Avon sung, 

In which our Milten told 

How the vault of Heaven rung, 

When Satan, blasted, fell with his hest; 
While this, with reverence meet, 

Ten thousand echoes greet. 

From rock to rock repeat 

Round our coast :— 


While the manners, while the arts, 
Theat mould a nation’s soul, 
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Still cling around our hearts, 
Between let ocean roll, 
Our joint communion breaking with the san: 
Yct, still from either beack. 
The voice of blood shall reach, 


More audible than speech, 
‘*'We are one |”’ 46 


Washington Allston, 


XLVI-THE TRAVELLER 


How are thy servants blest, 0 Lord! 
How sure is their defence |! 
Eternal wisdom 1s their guide, 
Ther help, Omnipotence. & 


In foreign realms, and lands remota, 
Supported by Thy care, 

Through burning climes [ pass’é unhurt, 
And breathed m tainted air. 8 


Thy mercy sweeten’d every soil, 
Mace every region please ; 
The hoary Alpine bills it warm'd, 
And smoothed the Tyrrhene se :s. 12 


Think, OQ my soul, devoutly thick, 
How, with affrighted eves, 
Thou saw’st the wide-extended deep 
In all its berrers rise. 16 
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Confuston dwelt in every face, 
And fear in every heart; 

When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, 
O’ercame the pilot’s art. 


Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Vhy mercy set me free ; 

Whilst, in the confidence of prayer, 
My soul took hold on Thee. 


For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew Thou wert not stow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 


—The storm was lsid; the winds retired, 
Obedient to Thy will; 

The sea that roar’d at Thy command, 
At Thy command was still. 


aA ddisem ° 


XLVII— ROSABELLE. 


O iistEen, listen, ladies gay ! 
No haugl:ty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft 1s the note, and sad the lay 
‘hat mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 


‘* Moor, moor the barge, ye gailant crew 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay ! 

Rent thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempi vue swrmy Orth to-day. 


iN 
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The blackening wave is edged with white; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the water-sprite, 


Whose screams forebode that wreck is nigh. 12 


Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay, 
Then stay thee, fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day P” 


‘**Tig not because Lord Lindesay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. | 


"Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides wel, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If ’t#s not filled by Rosabelle.” 


—(O'er Roshn all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 
"Twas broader than the watch-fire’s light, 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 


Kk glared on Roslin’s castied rock, 
reddied all the copse-wood glen ; 
"¥was seen from Dryden’s groves of oak, 
Amd seen from cavern’d Hawthorndens. 


Beem’d all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Rostn’s chiefs uncoffin’d he, 

Eeeh baron, for a sable shroud, 
Bheath’d in his iron panoply. 


16 


20 


$3 


Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sacristy and altar’s pale ; 
Shone every pillar, foliage-bound, 
And glimmer’d all the dead men’s mail. 48 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-curved buttress fair— 
So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. at 


There are twenty of Roshn’s barons bold 
Lie buried within that proad chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold, 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 48 


And each Saint Clair was buried there 
With candle, with book, and with knefl; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 


Seoté. 


XLVHI—THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 


Or Nelson and the North, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark’s erown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shome; 

By each gun the lighted brand, 

ln a bold determined band, 

And the Prince of all the land 

Led them on. ¢ 


vO 


Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine; 

While the sign of battle flew 

On the lofty British line: 

It was ten of April morn by the chime ; 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest beld his breath 

For a time. 18 

But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene, 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O’er the deadly space between— 

‘Hearts of oak!’ our captains cried; when 
each gun 

From its adamantine lps 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 2? 


Again! again! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back;— 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom:— 
Then ceased—and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or, in conflagration pule, 


Light the gloom. 36 


Out spoke the victor then, 
As he hailed them o’er the wave: 


wy 


* ¥e are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save: 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at Hagland’s feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our King.’ 4 


‘Phen Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose 3 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day ; 
While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woeful sicht, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 54 


Now joy, old England, raise 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

While the wine-cup shines in hght ; 

And yet, amidst that Joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sicep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Bilsmore | 68 


T.rwve hearts! to Britain’s pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died 

With the galiant good Riou: 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their gravel 
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While the hillow mournful rolls, 

Aud the mermaid’s song condoles, 
Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave ! 72 


Campbell, 


XLIX—THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON 


Witp was the night, yet a wilde: night 
Hung round the soldier’s pillow ; 
Te his bosom there raged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 4 


A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stern heart chermsh’d ; 
They knew by his glared and unearthly eye, 

That hfe had nearly perish’d. 


Phey knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily speken, 

Phat he dream’d of days when the nations sheek, 
And the nation’s hosts were broken. 12 


He dream’d that the Frenchmen’s sword stall slew, 
And triumph’d the Frenehmen’s eagle ; 

Phat the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Lake the hare before the beagle. i 


The bearded Russian he scourged agam, 


The Prussian’s camp was routed, 
me acl on the hills of haughty ‘Spaia, 
is mighty armies shouted. 
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Over Egypt’s sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the pyramids, at the mountain, 

Where the wave of the lordly Danube flows, 
And by the Italian fountain. 24 


On the snowy cliffs where mountain-streasas 
Dash by the Switzer’s dwelling, 

He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quellmg. 28 


Again Marengo’s field was won, 
And Jena’s bloody battle ; 
Again the world was over-run, 
Made pale at his cannon’s rattle. ss 


He died at the close of that darksome day, 
A day that shall hve im story: 
Im the rocky land they laid his clay 
** And left him alone with his glory.” 36 


MelLellan. 


L—PROVIDENCE 


Ges moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 4 


Beep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
Me treasures up bis bright designs, 
And works his sovereign will- & 
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Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds we sv inuch dread 

Are big with mercy, and shal]! break 
In blessings on your heud. 


Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust him for his grace; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face. | 


His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 

Fhe bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower. 


Bhnd unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his work in vain; 

(od is lis own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.— 


13 


16 


20 


24 


Oowper. 


LI—MEN OF ENGLAND 


Men of England, who inherit 


Rights that cost your sires their blood ! 


Men whose undegenerate spirit 


Has been proved on land and flood, 


By the foes ye’ve fought uncounted, 
By the glorious deeds ye’ve done— 


Trophies captured—breaches mounted— 
Navies conquered—kingdoms won,— 


by 24 ‘ 


Yet remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitleas wreaths of fame, 
If the virtues of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the same. 


What are monuments of bravery, 
Where no public virtues bloom P 

What avail in lands of slavery 
Trophied temple, arch, and tomb ? 


Pageants !—let the world revere us 
For our people’s rights and laws, 

And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in Freedom’s holy cause. 


Yours are Hampden’s, Russell’s glory, 
Sidney’s matchless shade is yours,— 
Martyrs in heroic story, 
Worth a thousand Agincourts! 


We're the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny : 

They defied the field and scaffold, 
For their birth-right—so will we! 


12 


16 


Campbell 


LH—A FAREWELL 


My fairest child, [ have no song to give you— 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
Kor-evyery day. 


PH tell you how to sing a clearer carol 
Than lark who hails the dawn or breezy down, 
fo earn yourself a purer poet’s laurel 
Than Shakespeare’s crown. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 


Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 


Aud so make life, death, and that vast For Ever 
One grand sweet song. 


Aungsley. 


LII—THE RAINBOW 


TxrumMPHAL arch, that fill’st the sky 
When storms prepare to part, 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 


Still seem, as to my childhood’s mght, 
A midway station given— 

For happy spirits to alight 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 


Can all that Optics teach, unfold 
Thy form to please me so, 

As when I] dreamt of gems and gold 
Hid in thy radiant bow ? 


When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yreld their place 

To cold matertal laws ! 


13 


16 


ay. 


And yet, fair bow, no fabling dreams, 
But words of the Most High 

Have told why first thy robe of beams 
Was woven in the sky. 


When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shme, 


How came the world’s grey fathers forth, 


To watch thy sacred sign ! 


And whea its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountams yet untrod, 

Kach mother held aloft her child, 
To bless the bow of God. 


Methinks, thy jubilee to keep, 
The first-made anthem rang 
On earth deliver’d from the deep, 

And the first poet sang. 


Nor ever shall the Muse’s eye 
Unraptured greet thy beam; 

Theme of primeval prophecy, 
Be stall the poet’s theme | 


The earth to thee her incense yields, 
The lark thy welcome sings,— 

When glittering in the freshen’d fields 
The snowy mushroom springs. 


How glorious is thy girdle cast 
O’er mountain, tower, and tewm; 
Or murror’d m the ocean vast, 
A. thousand fathoms dowa ! 
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As fresh in yon horizon dark, 


As voung thy beauties seem, 
As when the eagle from the ark 
First sported in thy beam. 48 


For, faithful to its sacred page, 
Heaven still rebuilds thy span ; 

Nor lets the type grow pale with age, 
That first spoke peace to man. b2 


Campbdedl. 


LIV—BERNARDO, THE SPANISH CHAMPION 


Tus warriof bawed his crested head, and tamed h:3 
heart of fire, 

And sued the haughty king to free hie long impri- 
soned sire : 

“| bring thee here my fortress-keys, | bring my ca: 
tive train, 

1 pladge thee fott., my hege, my Lord!—O! brea 
my father’s chain ?” 4 


“Rise! rise! even now thy father comes, a ransom.~! 
man this dey! 

Mount thy good horse; and thou and I will meet bin: 
on his way.” 

Then lightly rose that loyal son, and bounded on 1.1 
steed, 

Aud urged, as if with lance im rest, the charger’s 
foaming specu, 6 


2 


Ayd by! from far, se on they preses'd, there came a 
elittering band, 

With one that ’mid them stately rode, as a leader im 
the land : 

“ Now haste, Bernardo, haste! for there, in very 
truth, i he, 


The father,—whom thy fasthtul beart hath yearned 
so long to see.” 12 


His dark eye flash’d, his prond breast heaved, his 
cheek’s hue came and went; 

Te reach'd that grey-haired chieftain’s side, and 
there, dismounting, bent ; 


A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father’s hand he 
took,— 


What was there m 168 touch that all his fery spirit 
shook P 16 


That hand waa eold—a frozen thmg-—~it droped 
from hos, like lead 3;— 

He look’d up to the face above 
dead | 

A plume waved o’er that noble brow -- the brow wise 
fix'd and white ;——- 





the face was of thue 


He met at lust iis father’s eyes--butan them was 


no sight! vf) 


Up from the ground he sprang. and gaxed; but whe 
can Datnd that rig)! 

it hush'd their very Herarbe, wr Saw Ibs Horse ane 
amaze 5 


& wo f 


They might have chain’d him, as before that stony 
form he stood ; 

For the power was stricken from his arm, and from 
his lips the blood | 24 


“ Father!’ at length he murmur’d low, and wept, 
hke child-hood, then ;— 
Talk not of gricf, till thea hast seen the tears of war- 


hke men. 

He thought on all his gherious hopes—on all his high 
renown,— 

He flung the fakesien from his side, and in the dust 
sat down, 28 


Then cevering with his steel-gloved hand his darkly 
mearifia brow, 

“ No more, there 1s no more,” he said, ** to lift the 
sword for now. 


My King ts false, my hope betray’d, my father—oh! 


the worth, 
The glory and the lovehness, are passed away from 
earth ! 32 


J thought to stand where banners waved, my sire, 
beside thee yet; 

I would that there on Spam’s free soil our kindred 
blood had met; 

Thou wouldst have known my spirit then, for thee 
my helds were won ; 

Bat thou hast perish’d m thy chains, as if ice 
had@’st no sen.” 36 
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Then, starting from the ground once more, he seized 
the Monarch’s rein, 

Amid the pale bewildered looks of all the courtier 
train 5 

And witli a fierce o’er-mastering grasp the rearing 
war-horse led, 

And sternly set them face to face—the King before 
the dead ! 


“Came I not here upon thy pledge, my father’s 
hand to kiss P— 

Be still, and gaze thou on, false King! and tell me, 
what is this? 

The look, the voice, the heart I sought—Give 
answer, where are they ? 

If thou wouldst clear thy perjured soul, put life in 
this cold clay! 4d 


‘Into these glassy eyes put hght,—be still! keep 
down thine ire,— 

Bid these cold lips a blessing speak :—this earth is 
not my sire! 

Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my 
blood was shed !— 

Thou canst not >—and a King ?—his dust be moun- 
tains on thy head !” 48 


He loosed the rein; his slack hand fell! upon the 
silent face 

He cast one long, deep, troubled look,—then tura’d 
from that sad place ! 


6 


32 


His hope was crush’d, his after fate untold in 
martial strain,— 

His banners led the spears no more among the hills 
of Spain | 52 


Hemans. 


LV—HOHENLINDEN 


Ow Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. § 


But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 8 


By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 13 


Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Vhen rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flashed the red artillery. 16 


But redder yet that light shall glow, 
On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Teer, rolling rapidly. 20 


"Tis morn ; but searce you level sun 

Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling dun, 

Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 


The combat deepens: On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the grave |! 

Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave! 
And charge with all thy chivalry I 


Few, few; shall part, where many meet, 


The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 


And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 





LVI—YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 


Ys mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ! 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe, 
_ And sweep through the deep, 
_ While the stormy winds do blow; 


~~ While the battle rages loud and long, 


And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave ! 

For the deck, it was their field of fame, 
And-cosan waa their grave; 


Oamepbeli. 


1@ 
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Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 


Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ve sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor-flag of Kneland 
Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return ; 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm hath ceased to blow; 


When the fiery fight ts heard no more, 


And the storm hus ceased to blow. 


Campbell. 
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LVII—ULYSSES AND THE SIREN 


Siren. 


Comn, worthy Greek, Ulysses come, 
Possess these shores with me ; 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 
And here we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travail in the deep, 

And joy the day ia mirth the while, 
And spend the night in sleep. 


ULYSSES. 


Fair Nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attained with ease, 

Then would [ come and rest with thee, 
And leave such toils as these ; 

But here it dwells, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth ; 

To spend the time luxuriously 
Becomes not men of worth. 


SIREN. 


Ulysses, O be not deceived 
With that unreal name, 
This honour is a thing conve:ved, 
And rests on others’ fame, 
Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile 
Tho best thing of our life, our reat, 
And give us up to toil. 


16 


ULYssss: 


Delicious Nymph, suppose there were 


Nor honour, nor report, 

Yet manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport ; 

For toil doth give a better touch 
To make us feel our joy, 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labour yields annoy, | 


SIREN. 


Then pleasure likewise seems the shore 
Whereto tends all our toil, 

Which you forego to make it more, 
And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversely 
Find never tedious day, 

And ease may have variety 
As well as action may. 


ULYSSES. 


But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please, 

And they take comfort in the same 
As much as you in ease ; 

And with the thought of actions past 
Are recreated still, 

While pleasure leaves a touch at last 
To show that it was ill. 


28 
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Daneel. 


°" & 
LVII—THE BATTLE OF BLENHENA 


Ir was a summer evening ; 
Old Kaspar’s work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the suu ; 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother, Peterkin, 
Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet, 
In playing there had found ; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
‘That was solarge, and smooth, and round: 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
*’l4s some poor fellow’s skull, ” said he, 
** Who fell in the great victory.” 


“1 find them in the garden, for 
There’s many here about, 
And often when I go to plough 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
‘* Were slain in that great victory.” 


* Now, tell us what ’twas all about,’’ 
Young Peterkin, he cries, 

And little Wilbelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
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“Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other for.” 


* It was the Eneglish,”’ Kaspar cried, 
‘That put the French to rout ; 
But what they kilicd each other for 
I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That twas a famous victory.” 


‘ My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burned his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly: 

So with his wife and child le fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 


‘§ With fire and swerd the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a chiding mother then, 
And new-born infant, died : 
Bat things lke that, you know, must be, 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a shocking sight, 
After the ficid was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
Bat things like that, vou know, must be 
After a famous vicvory. 


‘dyreat praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 
bf N 33 
And our good Prince Eugene ;”’— 
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“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing !” 
Said httle Wilhelmine. 
*‘ Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 
‘It was a famous victory.” 60 


*¢ And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 
But what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth httle Peterkin. 
“Why, that I cannot tell,”’ said he, 
‘But ’twas a famous victory.” 66 
Southey. 


LIX—STANZAS ON FREEDOM 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 

Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathe on earth a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave P 4 
If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother’s pain, 

Are ye not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed P 8 


Is true freedom but to break 

Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 

That we owe mankind a debt ? i 
No! true freedom 1s to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 

And with heart and hand, to be 

Earnest to make others free! 16 
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They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 20 
Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare net be 

In the right with two or three. 24 


James Russell Lowetl. 


LX—THE ARMADA 


ArrEND, all ye who list to hear our noble England’s 
praise ; 

I tell of the thrice famous deeds she wrought im 
ancient days, 

When that great fleet invincible against her sore im 
vain 

The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 


It was about the lovely close of a warm summer 
day, 5 

There ee a gallant merchant-ship full sail to 
Plymouth Bay ; 

The crew hath seen Castile’s black fleet, beyoid 
Aurigny’s isle, 

At earliest twilight, on the waves he heaving nany 
a mile. 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s esprcial 
OTACE ; 

And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her 
close m chase 0 
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Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along 
the wall; 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s 
lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the 
coast ; 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland 
many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted, the stout old 
sheriff comes; 15 

Behind him march the halberdiers, before him 
sound the drums; 

His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an 
ample space ; 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of 
Her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 20 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 
crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies 
down. 

So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that 
famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Cesar’s 
eagle shield. 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned 
to bay, 25 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely 
hunters lay. 
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Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knicht: ho} 


seutter flowers, fair maids : 

Ho! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, dra 
your blades : 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously; ye breezes, waft 
her wide; 

Our glorious Semper Hadem, the banner of our 
pride. 30 

The fresh’ning breeze of eve unfurled that banier’s 
massy fold; 

The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that hauyhty 
scroll of gold; 

Night sank upon the dusky beach, and on the 
purple sea, 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er 
avain shall be. 

From Kddystoue to Berwick boands, from Lynn to 


Milford Bay, 30 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the 
day ; 


For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly 
war-flame spread— 

High on St. Michacl’s Mount it shone ; it shone on 
Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 
southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
poiuts of fre. 40) 

The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar’s 
elitterme waves : 

The rugged miners poured to war frem Mend:p’s 
sunless caves : 


O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the 
fiery herald flew : 

He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 
of Beauheu. 

Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out 
from Bristol town ; 40 

And ere the day three hundred horse had met on 
Clifton Down ; 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into 
the night, 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak 
of blood-red hght. 

Then bugie’s note and cannon’s roar the death-like 
silence broke,. 

And with one start, and with one cry, the royal 
city woke. 00 

At once on all her stately gates arose the an- 
swering fires ; 

At once the wild alarum clashed from all her 
réeling spires ; 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 
voice of fear ; 

Aud all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 
louder cheer: 

And from the furthest wards was heard the rush 
of hurrying feet, 5) 

And the broad streams of pikes and flags rushed 
down each roaring street; 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still 
the din, 


As fast from every village round the herse came 
spurring 1m : 
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And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the 
warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant 
squires of Kent. 60 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those 
bright couriers forth; 

High on black Hampstead’s swarthy moor they 
started for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still : 

All night from tower to tower they sprang ; they 
sprang from hill to hill; 

Tul the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s 
rocky dales, 65 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills 
of Wales, 

Fill twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s 
lonely height, 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s 
crest of hght, 

Fill broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s 
stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the 
boundless plain ; 70 

‘Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln 
sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide 
vale of ‘Trent; 

“Fill Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s 
embattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers 


of Carlisle. 
Macaulay. 
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LXI—THE WRECK OF THE SCHOONER HESPERUS 


Ir was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 

And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now West, now South. 12 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish main, 
“TI pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 16 


‘Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see!” 

The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and colder blew the wind, 
A gale from the North-east : 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed hke yeast. 24 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. 28 
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** Come hither ! come hither! my little daughter, 


And do not tremble so; 
For [ can weather the roughest gale, 
That ever wind did blow.” — 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat, 


Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast, 


“© father! J hear the church-bells ring, 
Oh, say, what way it be?” 


Tis a fog bell on a rock-bound coast !?— 


And he steered for the open sea, 


‘‘Q father! I hear the sound of guns, 
Oh, say, what may it be P”’ 

‘“ Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea!” 


* © father! I see a gleaming light, 
Oh, say, what may it be ?” 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies, 
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56 


48 


The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 


On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 


That savéd she might be; 
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And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 


Oa: the Lake of Galilee. 


56 
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And fast through the midnight dark and drear, © 
Through the whisthng sleet and snow, 

hake a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept : 
Fowards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 60 


And ever the fitful gusts between, 
A sound came from the land; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 64, 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles: from her deck. 68 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves, 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel roeks, they gored her side, 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 72 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared ! 76 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 


Lashed close to a drifting mast. 80 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The sait tears in her eyes; 

And he saw ber hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fdli and rise. 84 


7 


Sach was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow! 
Christ save us all from a death hke this, 
Or the reef of Norman’s Woe | &8 


Longfottow. 


LXII—HENRY OF NAVARRE 
‘Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whem all 


glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Heary ef 
Nayarre ! 

Now let there be-the merry sound-of music and of 
dance, : 

‘Throuch thy corn-fields green, and suany vines, oh 
pleasant land of France |! 

And theu, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud crty 
of the waters, 5 

Again Ict rapture light the eyes:of all thy mourning 
daughters. 

As thou wert-constant in our ils, be joyous in ow 


OV 

Por sali and atrl andl stiff are they who wrought 
thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah ! hurrah! a single field hath turned the 
chance of war, 

Hurrah! hurradl for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre! 30 


Oh} how our hearts were beating, when, at the 
dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long 
array ; 
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With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel 
peers, 

And Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s 
Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses 
of our land ! 15 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon 
in his hand! 

And as we looked on them, we thought of Setne’s 
empurpled’ food, 

And good Coligny’s hoary hair all dabbled with his 
Hood : 

And we cried unto the living God, Who rules the 
fate of war, 

To fight for His own Holy Name, and Henry of 
Navarre. 


The King is come to marshai us, all in his armour 
drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest, 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his 


eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from 
wing to wings 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘ God save our 
Lord the King !’ 

‘ And if my standard-bearer fal, as fall full well he 
may, 


For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody frag, 
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Press where ye see my white plume skine, amvist 
the ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme to-day the helmet of 


Navarre. 


Hurrah !| the fees are moving. Hark to the 
mingled din 

Of fife and steed, and trump and drum, and roarmg 
culverm. 


The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint André’s 


lain, 

With all the hirelhing chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne. 

Now by the lips of these ye love, fair gentlemen: of 
Ffance, 3b 

Charge for the Golden Lakee—upon them with the 
lance. 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a theusand 
spears Hi rest, 

A thousand knights are preesing close behind the 
snow-white crest ; 

And in they’ burst, and on they rushed, while, hke a 
guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of ie 


Navarre, 


Now God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne 
hath turned his.-reia, . 

D’Aumale hath cried for qaarter. Tho Flemish 
Geant is slat. 
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Their.ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 


Biscay gale; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flugs, 
and cloven mail. 

And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along 
our van, 45 

* Remember Saint Bartholomew,’ was passed from 
man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, ‘ No Frenchman is my 
foe: 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your 
brethren go.’ 

Oh! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or 
in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre | 5 


Ho! maidens of Vienna; Ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 
shall return. 

Ho! Pinhp, send, for charity, thy Mexican pisteles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 
spearmen’s souls | 

Ho! gallant nobles of the League, look that your 
arms be bright ; ee) 

Ho! burghers of Saimt Genevieve, keep watch and 
ward to-night. 

For our God hath erushed the tyrant, our Ged hath 
raised the sta¥e, 

And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour 
of the brave, 
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Phen glory to His Holy Name, from whom all 


glories are ; 
Ad. glory to our Severeign Lord, King Henry of 
Navarre. 60 
Macaulay. 


LXTH—ADMIRAL HOSIER’S GHOST 


Written on the taking of Oarthagena frem the Spaniards, 1789. 


As near Portobello lying 
On the gently swelling flood, 
At midnight, with streamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode ; 4 
There, while Vérson sat all-glorious 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat, 
And his crews, with shouts victorious, 
Drank success to England’s fleet ; 8 


@n a sudden, shmlly sounding, 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard ; 
Then, each heart with fear confounding, 

A sad troop of ghosts appeared ; ¥2 
All in dreary hammocks shrouded, 

Which for winding-sheets they wore, 
And, with looks by sorrow clouded, 

Frowning on that hostile shore. 16 


On them gleamed the moon’s wan lustre, 
When the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was seen to muster, 
Rising from their watery grave ; 20 
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O’er the glimmering wave he hied him, 
Where the Burford reared her sail, 
With three thousand ghosts beside him, 
And in groans di Vernen hail :— 


“* Heed, oh heed our fatal story ! 
I am Hosier’s injured ghost ; 
You, who now have purchased glory 
At this place where I was lost; 
Though in Portobello’s ruin 
You now triumph free from fears, 
When you think on my undoing, 
You will mix your joys with tears. 


See these mournful spectres sweeping 
Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 


24 


28 
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Whose wan cheeks are stained with weeping; 


These were English captams brave, 
Mark those numbers, pale and horrid, 
Who were once my sailors bold ; 
Lo! each hangs his drooping forehead, 
While his dismal taleis 


I, by twenty sail attended, 
Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders—not to fight! 
Oh ! that in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disdain, 
And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 
Bo have quelled the pride of Spain! 


For resistance I could fear none; 
But with twenty ships had done 
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What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Hast achieved with six alone, 

Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen, 

Nor the seas the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been- 


Thus, hke thee, proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons leading home, 
Though condemned for disobeying, 
I had met a traitor’s doom; 
To have fallen, my country crying, 
‘He has played an English part,’ 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a grieved and broken heart. 


Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thy successful arms we hail; 
But remember our sad story, 
And let Hosier’s wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languish, 
Think what thousands fell in vain, 
Wasted with disease and anguish, 
Not in glorious battle slain. 


Hence with all my train attending, 
From their oozy tombs below, 

Through the hoary foam ascending, 
Here I feed my constant woe. 

Here the Bastimentos viewmg, 
We recall our shameful doom, 

And, our plaintive cries renewing, 
Wander through the midnight gloom. 
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O’er these waves for ever mourning 
Shall we roam, deprived of rest, 
Tf, to Britain’s shores returning, 
You ueglect my just request; a 
After this proud foe subduing, 
When your patriot friends you see, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England—shamed in me.” 86 


Glever. 


LXIV—THE WEAVER’S SONG 


Weave, brothers, weave |—Swiftly throw 
The shuttle athwart ihe loom ; 
And show us how brightly vour flowers grow 
That have beauty, but not perfume : 4, 
Come, show us the rose with a hundred dyes, 
The lily that hath no spot, 
The violet deep as your true-love’s eyes, 
And the little forget-me-not. 8 
Sing, brothers, sing! weave and sing, 
"Tis good both to sing and weave ; 
’Tis better to work than live idle, 
"Tis better to sing than grieve. 12 





Weave, brothers, weave !—Weave and bid 
The colors of sunset glow ! 
Let grace in each gliding thread be hid, 
Let beauty about ye blow: 16 
ket your skein be long, and your silk be fine, 
And your hands both firm and sure ; 
And time nor chance shall your work untwine, 
But al—like a truth—endure | . 2 
So, sing, brothers, &c. 
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“Weave, brothers, weave !—Toil is ours; 
But tol is the lot of man; 

One gathers the fruit, one gathers the flowers, 
@ne soweth the seed again ! 

There ia not a creature, from England’s king 
Fo the peasant that delves the soil, 

That knows half the pleasure the seasons bring, 
¥ he have not his share of toil. 

Soe, sing, brotlers, &e, 


Barry Cornwall, 


LXV—THt SHOEMAKER 


Fae shoemaker sat among wax and leather, 

With the lapstome en his knee, 
Where, snug im his shop, he defied all weather, 
Drawing his quarters and sole together: 

A happy old man was he. 5 


The happy old man was so wise and knowing, 
The worth of his time he knew ; 
He bristled his ends and he kept them going, 
And felt to each moment a stitch was owing, 
Until be got reund the shoe. bo 


Of every deed that his wax was sealing, 
‘Fhe closing was firm and fast, 

The prick of his awl never caused a feeling 

‘Of pain to the toe ; and his skill in heeling 
Was perfect, and true to the last. 
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Whenever yeu gave him a boot to measure, 
With gentle and skilful hand 

Me took its proportions with looks of pleasure, 

As rf you were giving the egetkids seasure, 
Or dubbing him lord of the land. 


And many a one did he save from getting 
A fever, or cold, or cong : 
For many a foot did he seve trom webbing, 
When, whether in water or snow ’twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 25 


When he,had done with khy-matuag and mending, 
With hope and peaceful breast, 

Resigning his awl, as his thread was ending, 

Ee passed from his bench to the grave descending, 
As high as the king, to rest. 38 


Hannah F. Gould. 


LXVi—ARGUMENT 


Be calm in arguing ; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. 
Why should I feel another man’s mistake 
More than his sickness or his poverty P 
love I should: but anger is not love, 
er wisdom neither ; therefore gently move. 


Herbert, 
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LXVII—DEATH’S FINAL CONQUEST 


Tuz glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate : 
Death lays his icy hands on kings 4 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 8 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they knH ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yteld ; 
They tame but one another stab ; 2 
Karly or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmurmg breath, 
When they, pale captives! creep to death. 36 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast-no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon Death’s purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds | 20 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
SmeH sweet, and blossom in the dust. . 24 
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EXVPR—ABDRESS TO A MUMMY 


Aup-thow-hast walk’d about (how strange a stery § 
in Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnoniim*was in aiff glory, 
And time had not begun to ovefthrow 
'‘Elroso. temples, palaces; and piles stupendous, 
OF. which the’ very ruins are tremendous. 6 


Speak ! for thou long enough hawtested dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue—come lét us hear its tune ; 
"Phou’rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy 

Revisiting the glimpses. of the moon, 
Not like-thin ghosts or Sisoouhaniad creatures, es, 
But with thy bores and flesh mbs and 
features. 12 


Fell us—for doubtless thou canst recollect— 
To whom should we asnige the ily nx’s fame P 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes. architect. 
Of either Pyramid that bears his name ? 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates as sung by Homer ? 8 


Perchance that very hand, now pinion’d flat, 
Has hob-a-nob’d with Pharaoh glass to glass ; : 
Or dropp'é a half-penny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doff'd thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitétten, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication. at 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d, 
Has any Roman soldier manl’d and knuckled, 
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For thou wert dead,and buried and exbatm’d, 

Ere Romulus and Remus had been sucited ‘:— 
Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 8 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We have, above ground, seen some strange 
mutations ; 
The Roman Exapive hee hegan and ended, 
New worlds have risen—we have lost okd nations, 


And countless Ngggs- have into dust been humisted, 
Whilst’ not a fragment of thy flesh has eruabbed, 36 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March’d armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 

O’erthrew Osirmy Orns, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
“When the gigamtuc Biemnon fell asunder P 42, 


¥f the tomb’s seewets may not be confess’d, 
The nature of ivate life unfold :— 
A heart has ## # beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears soa a that dusky cheek have rolled :-— 
Have children etmi¥d those knees and kiss’d that 
face P 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 48 


Statue of flesh—nnmortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 

Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 

| fed standest undeeayed within our presence, 
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Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment mornsng, 
When the great trump shall thr#ll thee with its 
warning. bd. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost for ever? 
@! let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever, 
Although covruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 60 
Horace Smith. 
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L¥IX—PHE TRUE GENTLEMAN 


"Tis not the gently graceful gait, 
Well-made clothes, well put on, 
The lee -measured’ tone, 
Still talking of the rich and creat, 
That makes the gentleman, 5 


But ’tis the heart in danger true, 
The honour free from stain, 
Tlxe son] which scorns the vain, 
Holding the world but at its due, 
That makes the gentleman. 
Bandinel. 





LXxX- BETH GELERT 


Tus spearmen heard the bugle sound, 
And brightly smiled the morn; 

And many a brach, and many a hound, 
Obeyed Llewelyn’s horn. 4 
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And stilt he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustter cheer ; 
“ Come, Gelert, come; wert never lasé, 
Tew elyn’s horn to bear |” 


Qh! where dees faitiful Gelert roam, 
The pride of ail his race | 

So true, so brave ;—a:lamb at home, 
A fen in the chase? 


"Twas only at Liewelyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed ; 


He watched, he served, he cheered: dus-tond, 


Ard sentinelled bis bed. 


Im sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John ; 

But now no Gelert cotld-be found, 
And ail the chase rode on. 


And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gaHant chidmgs rise, 

AH Snowdon’s craggy chaos yells 
‘Fhe many-mingled cries! 


Phat day Liewelyn little loved 
The ane of hart or hare; 

And scant and small the booty preved, 
For Gelert was not there. 


Unpleased, Lieweign homeward hied, 
When, near the portal seat, 

His truant Gelert he espied, 
Bounding his lord to greet. 
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But, when he gained his castle-door, 
Achast the chieftain stood ; 


The hound all o’er was smeared with gore; 


{fis lips, his fangs, ran blood, 


Llewelyn gazed with fierce surprise; 
Unused such looks to meet, 

His favourite checked his joyful cuise, 
And crouched, and licked his feet. 


Onward, in haste, Llewelyn passed, 
(And on went Gelert too,) 

And still, where’er his eyes he cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view. 


O’erturned his infant’s bed he found, 
With blood-stained covert rent; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child—no voice replied— 
I1e searched with terror wild; 

Blood, blood he found on every side, 
But nowhere found his child ! 
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40 


44 


48 
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* Hell-hound! by thee my child’s devoured,” 


The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side. 


His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 
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Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 


Some slumberer wakened nigh : 
What words the father’s joy can tell, 
To hear his infant’s cry ! 


Concealed beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub boy he kissed. 


Nor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 


But the same couch beneath, 
Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
Tremendous still in death! 


Ah! what was then Llewelyn’s pain! 
For now the truth was clear ; 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
Tc save Llewelyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe; 
‘“« Best of thy kind, adieu! 

The frantic blow that laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue.”’ 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 
With costly sculpture decked ; 

And marbles, storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


Here never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester, unmoved; 

Here, oft the tear besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 
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76 


80 


84 
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And here he hung his horn and spear; 


And, as the evening fell, 
Im fancy’s ear he oft would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 92 


Spencer. 
~-XXI—THE TRIUMPHS OF OUR LANGUAGE 


Now gather all our Saxon bards; 
Let harps and hearts be strung 
To celebrate the triumphs 
Of our own good Saxon tongue ; 
For, stronger far than hosts that march 
With battle-flags unfurl’d, 
Kt goes with’ Frrepom, THoucat, and Trees, 
T'o rouse and rule the world. 8 


Stout Albion learns its household lays 
On every surf-worn shore, 
And Scotland hears it echoing far 
As Orkney’s breakers roar : 
From Jura’s crags and Mona’s hills 
It floats on every gale, 
And warms, with eloquence and song, 
The homes of Innisfail. 16 


On many a wide and swarming deck 
It scales the rough wave’s crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage, 
The fresh and fruitful West: 
¥#t climbs New England’s.rocky steeps, 
As victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voiee 
Still mightier than its own. pn 
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It spreads where Winter piles deep snows 
On bleak Canadian plains, 

And where, on Essequibo’s banks, 
Kternal Summer reigns ; 

It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica’s glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green ‘lexan prairies smile. 


¥t lives by clear Itasca’s lake, 
Missouri’s turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kansas’ waters gleam : 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon, 
Through sunset valleys roll’d, 
And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 


¥% sounds in Borneo’s camphor-groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay : 

It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 
Dusk brows, and swarthy lmbs ; 

The dark Liberian scothes her child 
With English cradie-hymns. 


Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech ; 

Australian bovs-read Crusoe’s life 
By Sydney’s shelter’d beach : 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and hlue, 
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And Nreuveld’s rugged mountains gerd 
The wide and waste Karroo. 56 


It kindles realms so far apart, 
That, while its praise you sing, 
Fhese may be clad with Autumn fruits, 
And those with towers of Spring: 
¥t quickens lands whose meteor hghts 
Flame in an Arctic sky, 
And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orb’d fires on high. 64 


It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desir’d, 
With all that-great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admir’d, 
With SHaksprare’s deep and wondrous verse, 
And Mitton’s loftier mind, 
With Atrrep’s laws, and Nrewrton’s lore, 
To cheer and bless mankind. 72 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 
And error flees away, 
As vanishes the mist of night 
Before the star of day : 
But, grand as are the victories 
Whose monuments we see, 
These are but as the dawn which speaks 
Of noontide yet to be. 88 


Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 
ake heed, nor once disgrace, 

With deadly pen, or spoiling sword, 
Our noble tongue and race. 
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Go forth prepared, in every clime, 
To love and help each other, 

And judge that they, who counsel strife, 
Would bid you smite—a brother. 


Go forth, and jointly speed the time, 
By good men pray’d for long, 

When Christian States, grown just and wise, 
Will scorn revenge and wrong ; 

When Earth’s oppress’d and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pie or roam, 

All taught to prize these English words, 
Faita, Frerpom, Heaven and Home. 96 

Lyons. 


LXXII—AN ELEGY 


Tue curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and tome. 4 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solenin stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 8 


Save that trom yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping ow! does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 12 
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Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Hach in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 16 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 20 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss tu share. 24 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke | 23 


Let not Ambition mock their uscful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 32 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth c’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour :— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave, 36 


Nor you, ye Proud! impute to these the fault, 
If Memery o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 40 
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Can storied urn, or animated bust, . 
Back to its mansion cail the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 44 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with cclestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 48 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’cr unroll: 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 52 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 56 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Milton, here may rest; 59 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 64 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined |— 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 68 
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The struggling pang of conscious Truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingcnuous Shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 72 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife— 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 76 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deckt, 


hinplores the passing tribute of a sigh. 80 
Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; [ muse, 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 84 


For who to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Lett the warm precincts of the cheerful “day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 88 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires 5 
F’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes, live their wonted fres. 92 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

Vf, chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 96 
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Haply some hoary-headed swain may say— 

‘“‘ Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dew away, 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 100 


* There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 104 


‘Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping woeful wan, like one forlorn, 107 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


‘One morn, I miss’d him on the custom’d hill 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rll, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he: 112 


“he next, with dirges due, in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne :— 
Approach, and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yonaged thorn. 116 


‘‘There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen, are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 120 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of Farth 
A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unksuewn; 
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Far Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 124 


Large was his bounty, and his sonl sincere ; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to Misery all be had, a tear; 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) 
a friend. 128 


Wo farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his fratlties from their dread abode, 
(Phere they alike in trembling hope repose,) 

¥he bosom of his Father and his God. 132 


; Gray. 


LXXII—JOHN GILPIN 


JOHN GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 4 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
“ Thoveh wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 8 


To-morrow is our wedding day, 
And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmenton, 
A}l in a chaise and pair. | 
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My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 
Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.”’ 16 


He soon replied.—* I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 20 


1 am a linendraper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good fnend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 24, 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin,—‘* That’s well said ; 
And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 


Which is both bright and clear.” 28 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 33 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud. 36 


So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 


To dash through thick and thin. “ 
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Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 


Were never folk so glad, 
The stones did rattle underneath, 
As rf Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again: 


For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 
His journey to begin 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came;; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more, 


*T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 


When Betty screaming came downstairs,— 


‘* The wine is left behind ! 


* Good lack !”’ quoth he, ** yet bring it me, 


My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 
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Bach bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 
Aud hung a bottle on each side, 
T’o make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which galled him in his seat. 


So ‘“* Fair and softly,’ John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

Phat trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might, 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 
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Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a nig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 
Up flew the windows ail ; 

And every soul cried out, ‘* Well done!” 
As ‘oud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spread around ; 

“© He carries weight |” ‘* he rides a race {” 
‘**Tis for a thousand pound !” 


And still, as fast as he drew near, 
"Twas wonderful to view, 

How m a trice the turnpike-men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

Tho bottles twain behind his bagk 
Were shattered at a blow. 
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Nown ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 128 


But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 132 


Thus all through merry Islington, 
These gambols he did play, 
Until be came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay: | 136 


And there he threw the Wash about, 
On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 140 


At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcény spied 
Her tender husband wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 144 


“Stop, stop, John Gilpin !—Here’s the house !”’ 
They all at once did cry ; 
s¢ he dinner waits, and we are tired ;’’— 


Said Gilpin—‘ So am J!” 148 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inchned to tarry there ; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
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So hke an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly,—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Tull, at his friend the calender’s, 
His horse at last steod still. 


The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him :— 


‘“ What news P what news P your tidings tell ; 


Tell me you mast and shali— 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all P” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender, 
In merry guise, he spoke ; 


‘*T came because your horse would come; 
And, 1f I well forbode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here,— 
They are upen the road.” 


The calende., right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 
But to the house went in ; 
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Whence straight he came with hat and wig,— 


A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Kach comely im its kind. 


He held them up, and in ht’ turn, 
Thus showed his ready wit : 

** My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 


Said John,—“ It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And J should dine at Ware.” 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
‘‘ T am in haste to dime; 

"Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mime.” 


Ali! iuckless speech, and bootless boast, 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did not snort, as he 
Had beard a lon roar, 

And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 
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Away went Giipin, and away 
Went* Gilpin’s hat and wig: 
He lost them sooner t!:an av first, 


For why ?—they were too big. 212 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 
She pulled out half-a-crown ; 216 


And thus unto the youth she said, 
Phat drove them to the Bell, 

“This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching ‘at his rein ; 224 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 228 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels, 
The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbermg of the wheels. 282 


Six gentlemen upon the road, 
‘Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
Wxth postbey scampering m the rear, 
They retsed the hue and cry :— 226 
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* Stop thief !—stop thief !—a highwayman!” 
Not one of them was mute; 

And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 240 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 
The toll-men thinking as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 244 


And so he did, and wen it too, 
For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where ke had got up 
He did again get down. 248 


Now let us sing ‘ Long live the King,’ 
And Gilpin, long hve he; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see! 252 
Cowper. 


LXXIV—-THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT 


My loved, my honour'd, much-respected friend ] 


No mercenary bard his homage pays; 


With honest pride I scorn each selfish end, 


My dearest need a friend’s esteem and praise. 


To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 


The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene ; 


The native feelings strong, the guileless ways— 


What Aiken in a cottage would have been; 
Ab! tho’ his worth unknown, far happicr there, 
I ween. 
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November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh; 
The short’ning winter day is near a close; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh, 
The black’ning trains 0’ craws to their repose. 
The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes— 
This night his weekly moil is at an end— 
Collects his spades, his mottocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn In ease and rest to spend ; 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does 
hameward bend. 18 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th’ expectant wee things, todlin, stacher thro’ 

To meet their dad wi’ flichterin noise and glee. 
His wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnilie, 

Ifis clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary, carking cares beguile, 

An’ makes him quite forget his labour and his 

toil. 27 


Belyve the elder bairns come drappin’ n— 
At service out, amang the farmers roun’ ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rm 
A cannic errand to a necbor town. 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grown, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e, 
Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown, 
Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship 
be. 36 
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wr joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers ; 

‘The social hours, swift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet; 
Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears; 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years— 
Anticipation forward points the view. 

The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her sheers, 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due: 


Their masters’ and their mistresses’ command 
‘The younkers a’ are warnéd to obey, 
An’ mind their Jabours wi’ an eydent hand, 
An’ ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play ; 
An’ O! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 
An’ mind your duty, duly, morn an’ night 
Lest m temptation’s path ye gang astray, 
Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
‘hey never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright ! o4 


But hark! a rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the.moor 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and fiush her cheek ; 
Wi heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild, 
worthless rake 63 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings hin ben— 
A strappan vouth, he taks the mother’s eye; 


3 
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Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye; 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ Joy, 

But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 

What make the youth sae bashfu’ and sae grave— 

Weel pleased to think her bairn’s respected like 

the lave. 


O happy love! where love like this is found ! 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare! 
Ive paced much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare— 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
"Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale. 81 


Is there, in human form that bears a heart, 
A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth, 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth ? 

Curse on his perjured arts! dissembling smooth ! 
Are honour, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child— 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distractiom 
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But now the supper crowns their simple board : 
The halesome parritch, chief 0’ Scotia’s food ; 
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The soupe their only hawkie does afford, 

That ‘yont the hallan snugly chows her cood $ 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 

To grace the lad, her weel-hain’ d kebbuck, fell; 
An’ aft he’s press 'd, and aft he ca’s 1t good; 

The frugal wihe, garrulous, will tell 

How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was ?’ the 

bell. 99 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big Ha’ -Bible, ance his father’s pride ; 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearin’ thin and bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion ghde, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 
And “ Let us worship God !”’ he says, with 
solemn air. 168 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild, warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintive Martyr’s, worthy o’ the name; 
Or noble Elgin beets the heavenward flame— 
The sweetest far o’ Scotia’s holy lays ; 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures rarse— 
Nae unison hae they with our Crvator’s 


praise. 117 


fhe priest-like father reads the sacred page: 
How Abraham was the friend of God on high; 
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Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny 3 
Or how the royal bard did groaning he 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. ¥@@ 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme: 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
liow He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay His head ; 
liow His first followers and servants sped ; 
T'he precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab'lon’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven's command. 136 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s cternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing ” 

That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear— 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear, 

While circling time moves round in an eternal 

sphere, 146 


Compared with this, how poor religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace except the heart! 
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The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But happy, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul, 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 183 


Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And profier up to Heaven the warm request 
That he, who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lly fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide-— 
But clnefly in their hearts with grace divine pre- 
side. 162 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad, 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings—— 
‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God ;’ 
And, certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind. 
What is a Jordling’s pomp P—a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined! 171 


O Scotia ! my dear, my native sail! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent | 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet con- 
tent! 
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And, ob! may heaven their simple lives prevent 
Prem luxury’s contagion, weak and vie! 
Ten, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent 
A virtuous populace may rise:the while, 
And staud a wall of fire around their much-boved 
isle, 188 


O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide 
That stream’d through Walace’sundaunted heart; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second. glorious part, 
(The patriot’s God pecuharly Thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert; 
But stall the pattiot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her vrnament and 
guard | 189 


Burns. 


LXXV—THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 


Fain stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry, 4 
But putting to the main, 
At Kaux, the mouth of Scine, 
With all his martial train 
Landed) Wing Horry. 8 


And taking many a fort, 
Fururshed im warhke sert, 
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Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour ; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power, 


Which in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 
To the king sending ; 
Which he neglects the while 
As from a nation vile, 
Yet with an angry smile, 
Their fall portending, 


And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
** Though they be one to ten 
Be not amazéd. 
Yet, have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raiséd. 


‘* And for myself,’’ quoth he, 
‘*' This my full rest shall be, 
England ne’er mourn for me, 
Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain 
Or on this earth lie slain, 
Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 
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** Poictiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords ‘they fell. 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat, 

Lopp’d the French lilies.” 


The Duke of York so dread 

The eager vanward led, 

With the main Henry sped 
Amongst his henchmen, 

Excester, had the rear, 

A braver man not there; 

O Lord ! how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen } 


They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder ; 
Fhat with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 


Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham ! 
Which did the signal aim 
To our hid forces; 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
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The English archery 
Struck the French horses, 


With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That hke to serpents stung 
Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true Enghsh hearts 
Stuck close together. 


When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 
And on the French they flew 
Not one was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went, 
Our men were hardy. 


This while our noble king, 

His broadsword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding, 
As to o’erwhelm it ; 

And many a deep wound lent, 

His arms with blood .besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 


Bruiséd his helmet. 


Glo’ster, that Duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous Hngland stood 
With his bold brother, 
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Clarence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another, 


Warwick in blood did wade, 

Oxford the fue invade, 

And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up; 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 

Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 


Upon Saint Crispin’s day, 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry ; 
O when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry! 


Drayton. 


LXXVI—THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN 


(From Scort’s ‘ Lord of the Isles.’) 


Canto VI., Stanza XIY. 


O aay, yet fearful to behold, 


Flashing with steel and rough wrth gold, 
And bristled o’er with bifis and spears, 
With plumes and pennons weving fair, 
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Was that briekt battle-front ! for there 

Rode Engiland’s King and peers: 
And who, that saw that Monarch ride, 
His kingdom battled by his side, 
Could then his direful doom foretell |[— 
Pair was his seat in knightly selle, 18 
And in his sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet. 
Though light and wandering was his glance, 
lt flash’d at sight of shield and lance. 
‘‘Know’st thou,” he said, “De Argentine. 15 
Yon knight who marshals thus their line P?’— 
‘¢ Fhe tokens on his helmet tell 
‘Phe Bruce, my liege: I know him well.”— 
‘* And shall the audacious traitor brave 
The presence where our banners wave?’— 20 
‘* So please my Liege,” said Argentine, 
‘‘ Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 
To give him fair and knightly chance, 
I would adventure forth my lance.”— 
‘In battle-day,”’ the King replied, 25 
‘© Nice tourney rules are set aside. 
—Still must the rebel dare our wrath ? 
Set on him,—sweep him from our path [?— 
And, at King Edward’s signal, soon 
Dash’d from the ranks Sir Henry Boune. 80 


XV. 
Of Hereford’s high blood he came, 
A race renown’d for knightly fame. 


He burn’d before his Monarch’s eye 
To do some deed of chivalry. 
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Fe spurr’d his steed, he couch’d his lance, 35 
And darted on the Bruce at once. 

——As motionless as rocks that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast.—Each breast beat high, 
And dazzled was each gazing eye— 40 
The heart haa hardly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce had time to wink, 

While on the Kiag, like flash of flame, 

Spurr’d to full speed the war-horse came |— 
The partridge may the falcon mock, 45 
If that shght palfrey stand the shock— 

But, swerving from the Knight’s career, 

Just as they msi, Bruce shunn’d the spear. 
Onward the baffled warrior bore 

His course,—but soon his course was o’er!—50 
High in his stirrups stood the King, 

And gave his battle-axe the swing. 

Right on De Boune, the whiles he pass’d, 

Fell that stern dint—the first—the last |— 
Such strength upor the blow was put, Do 
The helmet crash’d lke hazel-nut ; 

The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 

Was shiver’d to the gauntlet grasp. 

Springs from the blow the startled horse, 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse ; 60 
—First of that fatal ficld, how soon, 

How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune! 


XVI. 


One pitying glance the Monarch sped, 
Where on the field his foe lay dead ; 
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Then gently turn’d his palfrey’s head, 65 

And, pacing back his sober way, 

Slowly he gain’d his own array. 

There round their King the leaders crowd, 

And blame his recklessness aloud, 

That risk’d ’gainst each adventurous spear 70 

A. life so valued and so dear. 

His broken weapon’s shaft survey’d 

The King, and careless answer made, 

** My loss may pay my folly’s tax; 

I’ve broke my trusty battle-axe.”’ 73 
# % % 8 
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** What train of dust, with trumpet-sound, 
And glimmering spears, is wheeling round 
Our leftward flank ?’—the Monarch cried, 

To Moray’s Marl who rode beside. 

‘Lo! round thy station pass the foes! 80 
Randolph, thy wreath has lost a rose ;” 

The Earl his visor closed, and said, 

“My wreath shall bloom, or life shall fade.—~ 
Follow, my household !”— And they go 

Like lightning on the advancing foe. 89 
“My Liege,” said noble Douglas then, 

‘* Karl Randolph has but one to ten: 

Let me go forth his band to aid 1’”’— 

—‘* Stir not The error he hath made, 

Let him amend it as he may; 90 
J will not weaken mime array.”’ 

Then loudly rose the conflict-cry, 

And Douglas’s brave heart swell’d hich,— 

“My Liege,” he said, ‘* with patiens ear 
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IT must not Moray’s death-knell hear !*— 
* "Then go—but speed thee back again.”— 
Forth sprung the Douglas with his train: 
But, when they won a rising hil, 

Ile bade his followers hold them still._— 
‘See, sec! the routed Southern fly! 

The Earl hath won the victory. 

Lo! where yon steeds run masterless, 

liis banner towers above the press. 

Rein up; our presence would impair 

‘Tho fame we come too late to share.” 
Back to the host the Douglas rode, 

And soon glad tidings are abroad, 

That, Dayncourt by stout Randolph slain, 
His followers fled with loosen’d rein.— 
That skirmish closed the busy day, 

And couch’d in battle’s prompt array, 
Each army on their weapons lay. 


XIX, 


Tt was a night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 
Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 

Old Stirling’s towers arose in light, 

Aad, twined in links of silver bright, 
Her winding river lay, 

Ah, gentle planet! other sight 

Shall greet thee next returning night, 

Of broken arms and banners tore, 

And marshes dark with human gore, 

And piles of slaughter’d men and horse, 

And Forth that floats the frequent corse, 
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And many a wounded wretch to plain 125 
Jseneath thy silver light in vain ! 

But now, from England’s host, the cry 

Thou hear’st of wassail revelry, 

While from the Scottish Jegioas pass 

The murmur’d prayer, the early mass !— 130 
Here, numbers had presumption given ; 

There, bands o’er-match’d sought aid from Heaven. 
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On Gillies’-hill, whose height commands 
The battle-field, fair Edith stands, 
With serf and page unfit for war, 135 
To eye the conflict from afar, 
O! with what doubtful agony 
She sees the dawning tint the sky !— 
Now on the Ochils gleams the sun, 
And glistens now Deimaryet dun; 140 
Is it the lark that carols shrill P 
Is it the bittern’s early ium ? 
No! distant, but increasing still, 
The trumpet’s sound swells up the hill, 
With the deep murmur of the drum. 145 
Responsive from the Scottish host, 
Pipe-clang, and brgle-sound were toss’d, 
His breast and brow each soldier cross’d, 
And started from the ground; 
Arm’d and array’d for instant fight, 150 
Rose archer, spearman, squire and knight, 
And in the pomp of battle bight 
The dread battahia frown'd. 
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Now onward, and in open view, 

The countless ranks of England drew, 155 

Dark rolling lke the ocean-tide, 

When the rough west hath chafed his prade, 

And his deep roar sends challenge We 
‘To all that bars his way |! 

In front the gallant archers trode, 160 

The men-at-arms behiad them rode, 

And midmost of the phalanx broad 
The Monarch held his sway. 

Beside him many a war-horse fumes, 

Around him waves a sea of plumes, 165 

Where many a knight in battle known, 

And some who spurs had first braced on, 

And deem’d that fight should see them won, 
King Edward’s hests obey. 

No Argentine attends his side, 170 

With stout De Valence, Pembroke’s pride, 

Selected champions from the train, 

To wait upon his bridle-rein. 

Upon the Scottish foe he gazed.— 

—At once, before his sight amazed, 175 
Sunk banner, spear, and shield ; 

Each weapon-point is downward sent, 

Each warrior to the ground is bent. 

* The rebels, Argentine, repent ! | 
For pardon they have kneel’d.”— 180 

* Aye !—but they bend to other powers, 

And other pardon sue than ours! 

See where yon bure-foot Abbot stands, 

And blesses them with lifted hands! 
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a the spot where they liave kneel’d, 
These men will die or win the field.”’-— 


—‘* Then prove we if they die or win! . 


Bid Gloster’s Earl the fight begin.” 
AXTI. 
Earl Gilbert waved his truncheon high, 
Just as the Northern ranke arose, 


Signal for England’s archery 
To halt and bend their bows. 


Then stepp’d each yeoman forth a pace, 


Glanced at the intervening space, 
And raised his left hand ligh ; 
To the right ear the cords they bring— 


—At once ten thousand bow-strings ring, 


Ten thousand arrows fly! 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot; 

: As fiercely and as fast, 


Forth whistling came the grey-goose wing, 


As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 
Adown December’s blast. 
Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 


Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide: 


Woe, woe to Scotland’s banner’d pride, 
If the fell shower may last! 

Upon the right, behind the wood, 

Each by his steed dismounted, stood 
The Scottish chivalry ;— 

With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 


Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 


His own keen heart, his eager train, 
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Until the archers -gain the plain; 215 
Then, “‘ Mount, ye gallants free !{” 

He cried ; and, vaulting from the ground, 

His saddle every horseman found. 

On high their glittering crests they toss, 

As springs the wild-fire from the moss; 220 

The shield hangs down on every breast, 

Each ready lance is in the rest, 
And loud shonts Edward Bruce— 

* Forth, Marshal! on the peasant foe! 

We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 925 
And cut the bow-string loose !” 
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Then spurs were dash’d in chargers’ flanks, 
They rush’d among the archer ranks. 

No spears were there the shock to let, 

No stakes to turn the charge were sct, 230 
And how shall yeomen‘s armour slight, 

Stand the long lance and mace of might ? 

Or what may their short swords avail 

’Gainst barbed horse and shirt of mail ? 

Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 235 
High o’er their heads the weapons swang, 

And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 

Give note of triumph and of rout! 

Awhile, wit® etubborn hardihood, 

Their English hearts the strife made good. 240 
Borne down at length on every side, 

Compell’d ta flight, they scatter wide.— 

Let stags of Snzsvoed leap for glee, 

And bound the deer of Dallom-Lce! 
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The broken bows of Bannock’s shore 245 
Shall in the greenwood ring no more ! 

Round Wakefield’s merry May-pole now, 

The maids may twine the summer bough, 

May northward look with longing glance, 

For those that wont to lead the dance, 250 
For the blithe archers look in vain! 

Broken, dispersed, in flight o’erta’en, 

Pierced through, trode down, by thouands slain, 
They cumber Bannock’s bloody plain. 
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The King with scorn beheld their flight. 255 
‘* Are these,” he said, “ our-yeomen wight ? 
Each braggart churl could beast before, 
'welve Scottish lives his baldric bore ! 
litter to plunder chase or park, 
Than make a manly foe their mark.— 260 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle blood show generous might, 
And chivalry redeem the fight !’”’ 
To rightward of the wild affray, 
The field show’d fair and level way; 265 
But, in mid-space, the Bruce’s care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 
That form’d a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 270 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame, 
That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet-clang and clamour dread, 
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The wide plain thunder’d to their tread, 
As far as Stirling rock. 

Down ! down ! in headlong overthrow, 

Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 
Waid floundering on the field ! 

The first are in destruction’s gorge, 

Their followers wildly o’er them urge :== 
The knightly helm and shield, 

The mail, the acton, and the spear, 

Strong hand, high heart, are useless here! 

Loud, from the mass confused, the cry 

Of dying warriors swells on high, 

And steeds that shriek in agony ! 

They came like mountain-torrent red, 

That thunders o’er its rocky bed ; 

They broke like that same torrent’s wave 

When swallow’d by a darksome cave. 

Billows on billows burst and boil, 

Maintaining still the stern turmoil, 

And to their wild and tortured groan 

Each -NXds new terrors of his own ! 
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Too strong in courage and in might 

Was England yet, to yieid the fight. 
Her noblest. all are here ; 

Names that to fear were never known, 

Bold Norfolk’s Earl De Brotherton, 
And Oxford’s famed De Vere. 

There Gloster plied the bloody sword, 

And Berkley, Grey, and Hereford, 
Bottetourt and Sanzavere, 
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Ross, Montague, and Mauley; came, 805 
And Courtenay’s pride, and Percy’s fame— . 
Names known too well in Scotland’s war, 
At Falkirk, Methven, and Dunbar, 
Blazed broader yet in after years, © | 
At Cressy red and fell Poitiers. 310 
Pembroke with these, and Argentine, 
Brought up the rearward battle-line. 
With caution o’er the ground they tread, 
Shppery with blood and piled with dead, 
Till hand to hand in battle set, 315 
The bills with spears and axes met, 
And, closing dark on every mde, 
Raged the full contest far and wide. 
Then was the strength of Douglas tried, 
Then proved was Randolph’s generous pride, 320 
And well did Stewart’s actions grace 
The sire of Scotland’s royal race! 

Firmly they kept their ground ; 
As firmly England onward press’d, 
And down went many a noble crest, 825 
And rent was many a valhant breast, 

And Slaughter revell’d round. 

AXVI. 

Unflinching foot ’gainst foot was set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ; 

The groans of those who fell 330 
Were drown’d amid the shriller clang 
That from the blades and harness rang 

And in the battle-yell. 
Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot; 
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And O! amid that waste of life, 
What. various motives fired the strife ! 
The aspiring Noble bled for fame, 

The Patriot for his country’s claim; 


This Knight his youthful strength to prove, 340 


And that to win his lady’s love; 


Some fought from ruffian thirst ‘of blood, 


From habit some, or hardihood ; 
But ruffian stern, and soldier good, 

The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning, trode, 

To that dark inn, the Grave! 

AXVIT. 

The tug of strife to flag begins, 
Though neither loses yet, nor wins. 
High ‘rides the sun, thick rolls the dust, 
And feebler speeds the blow and thrust. 
Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow ; 


Nor less had toil’d each Southern knight, 


From morn till mid-day in the fight. 
Strong Egremont for air must gasp, 
Beauchamp undoes his visor-clasp, 
And Montague must quit lis spear, 
And sinks thy falchion, bold De Vere! 
The blows of Berkley fall less fast, 
And gallant Pembroke’s bugle-blast 
Hath lost its lively tone ; 
Sinks, Argentine, thy battle-word, 
And Percy’s shout was fainter heard, 
“My merry-men, fight on!” 
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XXVIII. 
Bruce, with the pilot’s wary eye, 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 
“<< One effort more, and Scotland’s free! 
Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee $70 
Is firm as Ailsa Rock; 
Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 
I, with my Carrick spearmen charge ; 
Now, forward to the shock !” 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 375 
Against the sun the bruadswords shone; 
The pibroch lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert’s voice was known-—— 
‘** Carrick, press on—they fail, they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail! 380 
The foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty and life,— 
The battle cannot last !” 


XXIX., 


The fresh and desperate onset bore 385 
‘The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 

Alone, De Argentine 
Yet bears on high his red-cross shield, 
Gathers the rehcs of the field, 399 
Renews the ranks where they have reel’d, 

And still makes good the line. 
Brief strife, but fierce,—his efforts raise 
A bright but momentary blaze. 
Fair Edith heard the Southern shout, 395 
Beheld them turning from the rout, 
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Heard the wild call their trnmpets sent, 

In notes ’twixt triumph and lament, 

That rallying force combined anew, 

Appear’d in her distracted view, 400 
‘To hem the Islesmen round ; 

**Q God ! the combat they renew, 
And is no rescue found ! 

And ye that look thus tamely on, 


And see your native land o’erthrown, 405 
O! are your hearts of flesh or stone?” 
XXX, 


The multitude that watch’d afar, 
Rejected from the ranks of war, 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 409 
When strove the Bruce for Scotland’s right ; 
Each heart had caught the patrrot spark, 
Old man and stripling, priest and clerk, 
Bondsman and serf; even female hand 
Stretch’d to the hatchet or the brand; 
But, when mute Amadine they heard 415 
Give to their zeal his signal-word, 
A frenzy fired the throng ; 
‘* Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth—the dumb our duties teach— 
And he that gives the mute his speech, 420 
Can bid the weak be strong. 
To us, aS to our lords, are given 
A native eart]:, a promised heaven ; 
To us, as to our Jords, belongs 
‘I'he vengeance fer our nation’s wrongs; 425 
The choice ’twixt death or freedom, warms 
Our breasts as theirs—To arms, to arms!” 
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To arms they flew,—axe, club, or spear,— 
And mimic ensigns high they rear, 

And, like a banner’d host afar, 430 
Bear down on England’s wearied war. 
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Already scatter’d o’er the plain, 
Reproof, command, and counsel vain, 
The rearward squadrons fled amaino, 
Or made but doubtful stay ; 435 
But when they mark’d the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshall’d foe, 
‘he boldest broke array. 
O sive their hapless prince his due! 
In vain the royal Edward threw 440 
His person ’mid the spears, 
Cried, “ Fight!” to terror and despair, 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 
And cursed thew caituf fears ; 
Till Pembroke turn’d his bridle rein, 445 
And forced him from the fatal plain. 
With them rode Argentine, until 
They gain’d the summit of the hill, 
But quitted there the train :— 
‘*In yonder field a gage I left,— 450 
I must not live of fame bereft; 
1 needs must turn again. 
speed hence, my Liege for on your trace 
The fiery Douglas takes the chase, 
I know his banner well. 4535 
God send my Sovereign joy and bliss, 
And many a happier field than this !— 
Once more, my Liege, farewell.” 
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Again he faced the battle-field,— 

Wildly they fly, are slain, or yield. 460 
** Now then,” he said, and couch’d his spear, 

*“ My course 1s run, the goal is near; 

One effort more, one brave career, 

Must close this race of mine.” 

Then in his stirrups rising high, 465 
He shouted loud his battle-cry, 
‘Saint James for Argentine |” 
And, of the bold pursuers, four 
The gallant knight from saddle bore; 
But not unharm’d—a lance’s point 470 
Hias found his breastplate’s loosen’d joint, 
An axe has razed his crest; 
Yet still on Colonsay’s fierce lord, 
Who press’d the chase with gory sword, 

He rode with spear in rest, 476 
And through his bloody tartans bored, 

And through his gallant breast, 

Nail’d to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 

And swung his broadsword round! 480 
-——Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish gave way, 
Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway, 

The blood gush’d from the wound ; 

And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Ilath turn’d him on the ground, 485 
And laugh’d in death-pang, that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid. 
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Now toil’d the Bruce, the battle dona, 
‘T'o use lis conquest boldly won ; 
And gave command for horse and spear 490 
‘‘o press the Southern’s scatter’d rear, 
Nor let his broken force combine, 
—When the war-cry of Argentine 

Fell faintly on his ear; 
“« Save, save his life,” he cried, “* O save 495 
Ihe kind, the noble, and the brave !”’ 
‘I'he squadrons round free passage gave, 

The wounded knight drew near; 
Me raised his red-cross shield no more, 499 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate stream’d with gore, 
Yet, as he saw the King advance, 
He strove even then to couck his lance— 

The effort. was in vain ! 
The spur-stroke fail’d to rouse the horse ; 
Wounded and weary, in mid course 505 

He stumbled on the plain, 
Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
l'o raise his head, his helm to loose ;— 

‘* Lord Earl, the day is thine! 
My Sovereign’s charge, and adverse fate, 510 
liuve inade our meeting all too late ; 

Yet this may Argentine, 
As boon from ancient comrade, crave—= 
A Christian’s mass, a soldier’s grave.” 

AXXIV, 

Brice press’d his dying hand—its grasp 515 
Kindly replied ; but, in his clasp, 

lt stiffen’d and grew cold— 
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* Ana, O farewell!’ the victor cried, 
** Of chivalry the flower and pride, 
The arm in battle bold, 520 
The courteous mien, the noble race, 
The stainless-faith, the manly face |l— 
Bid Ninian’s convent light their shrine, 
For late-wake of De Argentine. 
O’er better knight on death-bier laid, 525 
Torch never gleam’d nor mass was said |” 
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Nor for De Argentine alone, 
Through Ninian’s church these torches shone, 
And rose the death-prayer’s awful tone. 
That yellow lustre glimmer’d pale, 530 
On broken plate and bloodied rail, 
Rent crest and shatter’d coronet, 
Of Baron, Earl, and banneret ; 
And the best names that England knew, 
Claim’d in the death-prayer dismal due. 535 
Yet mourn not, Land of fame! 
Though ne’er the Leopards on thy shield 
Retreated from so sad a field, 
Since Norman William came. 
Oft may thine annals justly boast 540 
Of battles stern by Scotland lost ; 
Grudge not her victory, 
When for her freeborn rights she strove ; 
Rights dear to all who freedom love, 
To none so dear as thee! 
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LXXVII—THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN 


(From Scorrt’s ‘ Marmion.’) 
Canto VI., Stanza XX. 


Axp why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 

Since England gains the pass the while, 

And struggles through the deep defile P 

What checks the fiery soul of James 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 

Between him and Twecd’s southern strand, 
His host Lord Surrey lead ? 

What ’vails the vain knight-errant’s brand 

—O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 
Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

O for one hour of Wallace wight, 

Or well-skill’d Bruce, to rule the fight, 

And cry—‘‘ Saint Andrew and our right !” 

Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Bannockbourne !—- 

The precious hour has pass’d in vain, 

And England’s host has gain’d the plain ; 

Wheeling their march, and circling still, 

Around the base of Flodden hill. 
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Ere yet the bands met Marmion’s eye, 
Fitz-Eustace shouted loud and bigh, 
“ Hark ! hark ! my lord, an English drum ! 
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And see ascending squadrons come 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill. 
Foot, horse, and cannon :—hap what hap, 
My basnet to a prentice cap, 80 
Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till !— 
Yet more! yet more !—how fair array’d 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
And sweep s0 gallant by ! 
With all their banners bravely spread, 35 
And all their armour flashing high, 
Saint George might waken from the dead, 
To see fair England’s standards fly.”— 
* Stint in thy parte,” quote Blount, ‘ thou’dst best, 
And lsten to our lord’s behest.”— 40 
With kindhng brow Lord Marmion said,— 
‘‘ This instant be our band array’d; 
The river must be quickly cross’d, 
That we may join Lord Surrey’s host. 
If fight King James,—as well I trust, 45 
That fight he will, and fight he must,— 
The Lady Clare hehind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins.” 
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Himself he swift on horseback threw, 

Scarce to the Abbot bade adieu ; 50 
Far less would listen to his prayer, 

To leave behind the helpless Clare. 

Down to the Tweed his band he drew, 

And mutter’d as the flood they view, 

«The pheasant in the falcon’s claw, 

He scarce will yield to please a daw: = 
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Lord Angus may the Abbot awe, 
So Clare shall bide with me.” 
Then on that dangerous ford, and deep, 
Where to the Tweed Leat’s eddies creep, 
He ventured desperately : 
And not a moment will he bide, 
Till squire, or groom, before him ride 
Headmost of all he stems the tide, 
And stems it gallantly. 65 
Eustace held Clare upon her horse, 
Old Hubert led her rein, 
Stoutly they braved the current’s course, 
And, though far downward driven per foree, 
The southern bank they gain ; 70 
Behind them straggling, came to shore, 
As best they might, the train: 
Kach o’er his head his yew-bow bore, 
A caution not in vain ; 
Deep need that day that every string, 75 
By wet unharm’d, should sharply ring. 
A moment then Lord Marmion staid, 
And breathed his steed, his men array’d, 
Then forward moved his band, 
Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-guard won, 80 
He halted by a cross of stone, 
That, on a hillock standing lone, 
Did all the field command. 
XXIII. 
Hence might they see the full array 
Of either host, for deadly fray ; 85 
Their marshall’d lines stretch’d east. and west, 
And fronted north and south, 
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And distant salutation pass’d 
From the loud cannon mouth; 
Not in the close successive rattle, 
That breathes the voice of modern battle, 
But slow and far between.— 
The hillock gain’d, Lord Marmion staid : 
‘** Here, by this cross,” he gently said, 
‘* You well may view the scene. 
Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare; 
O! think of Marmion in thy prayer |— 
Thou wilt not ?—well,—no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare.— 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard, 
With ten pick’d archers of my train; 
With England if the day go hard, 
To Berwick speed amain.— 
But if we conquer, cruel maid, 
My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 
When here we meet again.” 
He waited not for answer there, 
And would not mark the maid’s despair, 
Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire; but spurr’d amain, 
And, dashing through the battle plain, 
His way to Surrey took. 
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** —_- The good Lord Marmion, by my life! 


Welcome to danger’s hour !— 


Short greeting serves in time of strife :— 


Thns Lave [ ranged my power : 
Myself will rule this central host, 
Stout Stanley fronts their right, 
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My sons command the vaward post, 
With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight ; 
Lord Dacre, with his horsemen light, 
Shall be in rear-ward of the fight, 

And succour those that need it most. 
Now, gallant Marmion, well I know 
Would gladly to the vanguard go; 

Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 


With thee their charge will blithely share ; 


There fight thine own retainers too, 

Beneath De Burg, thy steward true.” — 

“Thanks, noble Surrey !’? Marmion said, 

Nor farther greeting there he paid ; 

But, parting like a thunderbolt, 

First in the vanguard made a halt, 
Where such a shout there rose 

Of “ Marmion! Marmion !’’ that the cry, 

Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 
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Blount and Fitz-Hustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 

On which, (for far the day was spent,) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view : 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 
““Unworthy office here to stay! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day.— 

But see! look up—on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent,” 
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And sudden’, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridves of the hill, 150 
All downward to the banks of Till, 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
Tie cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As down the lull they broke; 155 
Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march; their tread alone, 

At titues one warning trumpet blown, 

At tiuaes a stifled hum, 

Toid England, from his mountain-throne 160 

King James did rushing come.—_ 

Scarce could they hear, or see their foes, 

Until at weapon-point they close.— 

They ciose, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sw: ay, aud with lance’s thrust; 166 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth, 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air; 

O life and death were a the shout, 190 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

Lon: look’d the anxious squires; therr eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
AXVI, 
At length the freshening western blast 178 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the mdge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
Ap4 in the siuoke the pennons flew, 
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As in the storm the white sea-mew. 180 
Then mark’d they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 
But nought distinct they see : 185 
Wide raged the battle on the plain 3 
Spears shook, and falchions flash’d amain ; 
Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stoop’d, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 
And stainless Tunstall’s banner white, 
And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fight: 195 
Although against them come, 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 
‘And many a rugged Border clan, 
With Huntly, and with Home. 200 
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Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rush’d with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied. 
‘Twas vain :—But Fortune, on the right, 
With fickle smile, cheer’d Scotland's fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard’s lion fell ; 310 
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Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 

With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle-yell. 

The Border slogan rent the sky! 

A Home! a Gordon ! was the cry: 

- Loud were the clanging blows; 
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Advanced,—forced back,—now low, now high, 


The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 
It waver’d ’mid the foes. 

No longer Blount the view could bear : 

* By Heaven, and all its saints! I swear 
I will not see it lost! 

Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 

May bid your beads, and patter prayer,— 
T gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Follow’d by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 

Made, for a space, an opening large,— 
The rescued banner rose,— 

But darkly closed the war around, 

Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 
It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too :—yet staid 

As loath to leave the helpless maid, 
When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion’s steed rush’d by; 
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And Eustace, maddening ai the sight, 
A look and sign to Clara cast 
To mark he would return in haste, 
Then plunged into the fight. 
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Ask me not what the maiden feels, 
Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels; 
Perchance a courage, not her own, 
Braces her mind to desperate tone.— 

The scatter’d van of England wheels ;— 
She only said, as loud in air 


The tumult roar'd, “ts Wilton there P’’— 


They fly, or, madden’d by despair, 
Fight but to die,—‘‘ Is Wilton there P”’ 
With: that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drench’d with gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 
A wounded knight they bore, 
His hand still strain’d the broken brand; 
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His arms were smear’d with blood and sand : 


Dragg’d from among the horses’ feet, 
With dinted shield, ‘and he!lnet beat, 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 
Can that be haughty Marmion!... 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face, 
Said— By Saint George, he’s gone! 
That spear-wound has our master sped, 
And see the deep cut on his head! 
Good-night to Marmion.”— 
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* Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling ceases - 
He opes his eyes,” said Eustace; ‘ peace yr 
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When, doff’d his casque, he felt free air, 275 
Around ’gan Marmion wildly stare — 
“ Where’s Harry Blount ? Fitz~Eustace where ? 
Linger ye here, he hearts of hare ! 
Redeem my pennon,—charve again! 
Cry—‘ Marmion to the rescue Vain | 280 
Last of my race, on batitle-plain 
That shout shall ne’er he heard again !— 
Yet my last thought is England’s—fiy, 
To Dacre bear my siguet-ring : 
Tell him his squadrons up to bring.— 285 
Fitz-Hustace, to Lord Surrey hie; ° 
Tunstall les dead upon the field, 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down :—my life is reft; 
The Admiral alone is left. 290 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 
Or victory and England’s lost.— 
Must I bid twice P—hence, varlets! fly! 295 
Leave Marmion here alone—to die.” 
They parted, and alone he lay; 
Clare drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
Ard half he murmur’d,—“ Js there none, 300 
> Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
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Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst !’’ 


XXX. 


O, Woman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou !|—~ 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the Baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran: 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 

She stoop’d her by the runnel’s side, 
But in abhorrence backward drew; 

For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 

Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 

Where shall she turn P—behold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond-spark, 
In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn letters say, 


rink. tovary. pilgrim. Drink. and. pragv. 
For. the. kind. soul. of. Sobil. Grev. 
GH ho. built. this. cross. anv. tell. 


She fill’d the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy cspied 
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ts) 
A monk supporting Marmion’s head $ 
A pious mau, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge cf battle foucht, 
To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 835 
XX XT. 


Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stoop’: his brow to lave— 
“Is it the hand of Clare,” he said, 
* Or injured Constance, bathes my head ?” 
Then, as remembrance rose,— 840 
** Speak not to me of shrift or prayer! 
IT musi redress her woes. 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive aud listen, yentle Clare !”— 
“ Alas! she said, ‘* the while,— 345 
O, think of your immortal weal! 
In vain for Constance is your zeal $ 
She died at Holy Isle.”— 
Lord Marinion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 850 
Though in the action burst the tide, 
In torrents, from his wounded side. 
** Then it was truth,’’—he said—* I knew 
That the dark presage must be true.— 
I would the Fiend, to whom lelongs 355 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 
Would spare me but a day! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 
Might bribe him for delay. 860 
It may not be !—this dizzy trance— 
Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 
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And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 

Then, fainting, down ou earth he sunk, 3865 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 
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With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church’s prayers. 870 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear; 
For that she ever sung, 


“ In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 375 
Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dymg f** 


So the notes rung ;— 
*‘ Avoid thee, Fiend !—with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand |— 
O, look, my son, upon yon sign 880 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine ; 
O, think on faith and bliss |— 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
“ . And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this.”— 885 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swell’d the gale, 
And—Staniey! was the cry; 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his glazing eye: 390 
With dying hand, above his head, 
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Ye shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted ** Victory !— 


Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!” 


Were the last words of Marmion. 
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By this, though deep the evening fell, 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell, 

For still the Scots, around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vaward wing, 

Where Huntly, and wiere Home P— 
O, for a blast of that dread horn, 

On Fontarabian echocs borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and jeer, 

On Roncesvalles diced ! 

Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 
To quit the plunder of the slain, 
And turn the doubtful day again, 
While yet on Flodden side, 
Afar, the Royal Standard flies, 
And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies, 
Our Caledonian pride! 
In vain the wish—for far away, 
While spoil and havoc mark their way, 


Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray.— 


‘© O, Lady,” cried the Monk, ‘‘ away !’ 
And placed her on her steed, 

And led her to the chapel fair, 
Of Tilmouth upon Tweed, 
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There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord Fitz-Clare. | 
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But as they left the dark’ning heath, 425 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hail’d 
In headlong charge their horse assail’d ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 430 
That fought around their King. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 435 
The stubborn spear-men still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Hach stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight; 440 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded King. 445 
Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter’d bands; 
And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue. 450 
Then did their loss his foemen know; 
Tbeir King, their Lords, their mighties’ ‘ow. 
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They melted from the fiefd as snow, 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

T weed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 

Disorder’d, through her currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 466 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 

And raise the universal wail. 


Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 
Shall many an age that wail prolong: 
Still from the sire the son shall hear 465 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear, 
Of Flodden’s fatal field, 
Where shiver’d was fair Scotland’s spear, 
And broken was her shield! 


LXXVIII—RORATIUS 
1. 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquim 
Should suffer wrorg no more. 4 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 
And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, & 
To summon his array. 
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East and west and south and north 
The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 
Have heard the trumpet’s blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 
ls on the march for Rome. 
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The horsemen and the footmen 
Are pouring in amain 

From manv 4” stately market-place ; 
Froin many a fruitful plain ; 

From many 2 Ienely hamlet, 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 

Like an eaglc’s nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine; 
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From lordly Volaterrss, 
Where scowls the far-famed hold 
Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings ef old ; 
From seagirt Populonia, 
Whose sentinels descry 
Sardinia’s snowy moontain-tops 
Fringing the southern sky ; 


~ Vv. 
“rom the proud mart of Pisa, 
Queen of the western waves, 
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Where ride Massilia’s triremes 
Heavy with fair-haired slaves ; 

From where sweet Clanis wanders 
Through corn wud vines and flowers ; 

From where Uortona lifts to heaven 
Her diadem of towers. 
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Tall are the oaks whose acorns 
Drop in dark Auser’s rill ; 
Fat are the stags that champ the boughs 
Of the Ciminian hill; 
Beyond all streams Clitumnus 
Is to the herdsman dear : 
Best of all pools the fowler loves 
The great Volsinian mere. 
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But now no stroke of woodman 
Is heard by Auser’s rill; 
No hunter tracks the stag’s green path 
Up the Ciminian hill; 
Unwatched along Clitumnus 
Grazes the milk-white steer ; 
Unharmed the water-fowl may dip 
In the Volsinian mere. 
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The harvests of Arretium, 

This year, old men shall reap ; 
This year, young boys in Umbro 

Shall plunge the struggling sheep; 
And in the vats of Luna, 

This year, the must shall foam 
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Round the white feet of laughing girls 
W hose sires have marched to Rome. 


IX. 


There be thirty chosen prophets, 
The wisest of the land, 
Who always by Lars Porsena 
Both morn and evening stand: 
Evening and morn the Thirty 
Have turned the verses o’er, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
- By mighty seers of yore. 
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And with one voice the Thirty 
Have their glad answer given: 
‘Go forth, go forth, Lars Porsena: 
Go forth, beloved of Heaven ! 

Go, and return in glory 
To Clusium’s royal dome ; 
And hang round Nurcia’s altars 
The golden shields of Rome.’ 
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And now hath every city 
Sent up her tale of men; 
The foot are fourscore thousand, 
The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutrium 
Is met the great array : 
A proud man was Iuars Porsena 


pon the trysting day- 
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For all the Etruscan armies 
Were ranged beneath his eye, 

And many a banished Roman, 
And many a stout ally; 

And, with a mighty following, 
To jom the muster came 

The Tusculan Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name. 
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But by the yellow Tiber 
Was tumult and affright ; 
From all the spaciows champaign 
To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 
The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 
Through two long nights and days. 
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For aged folks on crutches, 
And women great with child, 
Axnd mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled. 
And sick men borne in litters 
High on the necks of slaves, 
And troops of sun-burned husbandmen 
With reaping-hooks and staves, 
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And droves of muijes and asses 
Laden with skins ef wime, 
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And endless flocks of goats and sheep, 
And endless herds of kine, 

And endless trains of waggons 
That creaked beneath the weight 

Of corn-sacks and of household goods, 
Choked every roaring gate. 
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Now, from the rock Tarpetan, 
Could the wan burghers spy 
The line of blazing villages 
Red in the midnight sky. 
The Fathers of the City, 
They sat all night and day, 
Por every hour some horseman came 
With tidings of dismay. 
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To castward and to westward 
Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fener, nor dovecote 
In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 
Hath wasted all the plain; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slam. 
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I wis, m all the Senate, 
There was no heart so bold, 

But sore 1+ ached, and fast it beat, 
When that Hl news was told. 
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Forthwith up rose the consul, 
e ye rose the Fathers all; vr 
n haste they girded up their gowns 
And hied them to the wall. 
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They held a council standing 
Before the River-Gate ; 

Short time was there, ye well may gueas, 148 
For musiug or debate. 

Out spake the Consul roundly : 
‘The bridge must straight go down ; 

For, since Janiculun: is lost, 152 
Nought else van save the town.’ 
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Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with waste and fear: 

©. arms! to arms! Sir Consul: 156 
Lars Porsena is here.’ 

On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 16 
Rise fast along the sky. 
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And nearer fast and nearer 
Doth the red whirlwind come; 

And louder still and still more loud, 164 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 

le heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling, and the hum. 

And plainly and: more plainly 1668 
Now through jithe gloom appears, 
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Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark blue light, 

The long array of helmets bright, 172 
The long array of spears. 
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And plainly and more plainly, 
Above that glimmering line, 

Now might ye see the banners 176 
Of twelve fair cities shine ; 

But the banner of proud Clusium 
Was highest of them all, 

The terror of the Umbriam, 180 
The terror of the Gaul. 
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And plainly and more plainly 
Now might the burghers know, | 
By port and vest, by horse and crest, 184 
Each warlike Lucumo. 
There Cilnius of Arretium 
On his fleet roan was seen ; 
And Astur of the four-fold shield, 188 
Girt with the brand none else may wield ; 
Tolumnius with the belt of gold, 
And dark Verbenna from the hold 
By reedy Thrasymene. 192 


XXIV. 
Fast. by the royal standard, 
O’erlooking all the war, 


Lars Porsena of Clusium 
Sat in his ivory car. 196 


By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name ; 

And by the left false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame. 
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But when the face of Sextus 
Was seen among the foes, 

A yell that rent the firmament 
From all the town arose. 

On the house-tops was no woman 
But spat towards him and hissed, 

No child but screamed out curses, 
And shook its little fist. 
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But the Consul’s hrow was sad, 
And the Consul’s speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall, 
And darkly at the foe. 
*Their van will be upon us 
Before the bridge goes down ; 
And if they once may win the bridge, 
What hope to save the town?’ 


XXVIT. 


fhen outspake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate: 
*To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Goda, 
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‘ And for the tender mother 
Who dandled him to rest, 
And for the wife who nurses 
His baby at her breast, 
And for the holy maidens 
Who feed the eternal flame, 
To save them from false Sextus 
That wrought the deed of shame? 
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‘Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, | 


With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?P’ 
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Then out spake Spurius Lartius; 
A Ramnian proud was he: 

*Two, I will stand at thy right hand, 
And keep the bridyve with thee.’ 

And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Txiian blood was he: 

*I will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.’ 
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‘ Horatras,’ quoth the Consul, 
‘ As thou sayest, so let it be.’ 
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And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless Three. 25% 
For Romans in Rome’s quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 


_In the brave days of old. 256 
XXXIT. 


Then none was for a party ; 
Then all were for the state ; 
Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great: 268 
Then lands were fairly portiuned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 264 


XXXITT. 


Now Roman is to Roman 
More hateful than a foe, 
And the Tribunes beard the high, 
And the Fathers grind the low, 268 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold: 
Wherefore men fight not as they fought 
In the brave days of old. 27% 
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Now while the Three were tightening 

Their barness on their backs, 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an axe: 276 
And Fathers mixed with Commons 

Seamed hatchet. bar, and crow, 


4nd smote upon the planks above 
And loosed the props below. 320 
xxxXV 
Meanwhile the Tunwan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 
Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behmd rank, hke surges bright 284 
Of a broad sea of gold. 
Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee, 
As that great host, with measured tread, °88 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spreed, 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 


AXXVI. 


The Three stood calm and silent, 292 
And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurrmg 296 
Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, | 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way ; 308 


AXXVITI. 


Aunus from green Tifernum, 
Lord of the Hill of Vines ; 

And Seius, whose eight hundred slevee 
Sicken in [lva’s mines; 

And Picus, long to Clusium 
Vassal in peace and war, 
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Who led to fight his Umbrian powers 9307 
From that grey crag where, girt with towers, 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 

O’er the pale waves of Nar. 


XAXXVITI. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus 
Into the stream beneath: 313 
Herminius struck at Seius, 
And clove him to tke teeth: 
At Picus brave Hecratius 
Darted one fiery thrust ; 314 
And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms 
Clashed in the bloody dust. 


XXXIUX. 


Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three; sag 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The rover of the sea; 

And Aruns of Volsinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar, 384 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa’s fen, 

And wasted fields, and slaughtered mem, 

Along Albinia’s shore. 

XL. 


Herminius smote down Arwns: 

Lartius laid Ocnus low : 
Right to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatius sent a blow: 838 
* Lie there,’ he cried, ‘ fell pirate! 

No more, aghast and pale, 
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From Ostia’s walls the crowd shall mark 
The track of thy destroying bark. 336 
No more Campaiia’s hinds shall fly 
To woods aud caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail.’ 
XLI. 
But now no sound of laughter 840 
Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamour 
From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears’ lengths from the entrance 344 
Halted that deep array, 
And for a space no man came forth 
To win the narrow way. 
XLII. 
But hark | the cry is Astur $48 
And lo! the ranks divide; 
And the great Lord of Luna 
Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 35Z 
Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 
Which none but he can wield. 
XLII. 
He smiled on those bold Romans 356 
A smile serene and high; 
He eyed the flinching ‘Tuscans, 
And scorn was in his eye. 
Quoth he, ‘ The she-wolf’s litter 360 
Stand savagely at bay: 
But. will ye dare to follow, 
lf Astur clears the way ? 
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Then, whirling up his broadsword 364 
With both hands to the height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 
And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius 368 
Right deftly turned the blow. 

The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his liclm, but gashed ns thgh : 

The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 372 
To see the red blood flow. 


ALY. 


He reeled, and on Herminius 
He leaned one breathing-space ; 

Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 376 
Sprang right at, Astur’s face. 

Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 
So fierce a thrust he sped, 

The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 380 
Behind the T’'uscan’s head. 


ALVI. 


And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Alvernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms he spread ; 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 888 
Gaze on the blasted head. 
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XLVITI. 


On Astur’s throat Horatius 
Right firmly pressed his heel, 

And thrice and four times tugged amain, 392 
Ere he wrenched oat the steel. 

‘And see,’ he cried, ‘ the welcoine, 
Fair guests, that waits you here! 

What noble Lucumo comes next 396 
To taste our Roman eheer P’ 


ALVIII. 


But at his haughty challenge 
A sullen murmur ran, 

Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 40® 
Along that glittering van. 

There lacked not men of prowess, 
Nor men of lordly race; 

For all Etruria’s noblest 404 
Were round the fatal place. 


XLIX. 


But all Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, Gre 
In the path the dauntless Three: 
And, from the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood, 
Al shrank, hke boys who unaware, 423 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair, 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 446 
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Was none who would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack: 

But those behind cried ‘ Forward !’ 
And those before cried ‘ Back !’ 

And backward now and forward 
Wavers the deep array ; 

And on the tossing sea of steel, 

To and fro the standards reel: 

And the victorious trumpet-peal 
Dies fitfully away. 


Ll. 


Yet one man for one moment 
Stood out before the crowd ; 

Well known was he to all the Three, 
And they gave him greeting loud, 

*Now welcome, welcome, Sextus! 
Now welcome to thy home! 

Why dost thou stay, and turn away ? 

ere hes the road to Rome.’ 


LIT. 


Thrice looked he at the city ; 
Thrice looked he at the dead; 
And thrice came on mn fury, 
And thrice turned back in dread: 
And, white with fear and hatred, 
Scowled at the narrow way 
Where, wallowing in a pool of blood, 
The bravest Tuscans lay. 
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LITI. 


But meanwhile axe and lever 
Have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

‘Come back, come back, Horatius | 


Loud cried the Fathers all. A 


‘Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall! 


LIV. 


Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 
Herminius darted back : 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the further shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


LV. 


But with a crash like thunder 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, hke a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream : 
And a long shout of triumph 
Pap: from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


LV]. 


And, like a horse unbroken 
When first he feels the rein, 


452 
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The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane, 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free, 472 
And whirling down, in fierce career, 
Battlement, and plank, and pier, 


fre 


Rushed headlong to the sea. tJ 
LVII. | 
Alone stood brave Horatius 476 


But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
* Down with him!’ cried false Sextus, 480 
With a smile on his pale face. 
* Now yield thee,’ cried Lars Porsena, 
‘ Now yield thee to our grace! ’ 


LVITI. 


Round turned he, as not deigning 434 
Those craven ranks to see ; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus nought spake he ; 

But he saw on Palatinus 488 
The white porch of his home; 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome. 


LIX. 
‘Oh, Tiber! father Tiber ! 493 


To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman’s life, a Roman’s armas, 
‘Take thou wm charge this day!” 
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S80 he spake, and speaking sheathed 
The good sword by his side, 

And with his harness on his back, 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


LX. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But fmends and foes m dumb surprise, 
With parted hps and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And, when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


LXI. 


But fiercely ran the current, 
Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 
And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armour, 
And spent with changing blows : 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
But still agaim he rose. 


LXITL. 


Never, { ween, did swimmer, 
In such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood 
Safe to the landing place : 

But his limbs were borne up bravely 
By the brave heart within, 
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And our good father Tiber 524 
Bore bravely up his chin. 


LXIIT. 


*Curse on him! quoth false Sextus ; 
‘Will not the villain drown? 

But for this stay, ere close of day 528 
We should have sacked the town !’ 

‘ Heaven help him!’ quoth Lars Porsena, 
‘ And bring him safe to shore; 

For such a gallant feat of arms 532 
Was never seen before.’ 


LXAIV. 


And now he feels the bottom ; 
Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathers 536 
To press his gory hands; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate 540 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


LXV. 


They gave him of the corn-land, 
That was of public nght, 
As much as two strong oxen 544 
Could plongh from morn ti!) mght ; 
And they made a molten image, 
And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 548 
To witness if I lie. 
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LXVI. 


It stands in the Comitium, - 
Plain for all folk to see 3 
Horatius in his harness, 
Halting upon one knee: 
And underneath is written, 
In letters all of gold, 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


LXVII. 


And still his name sounds stirring 
Unto the men of Rome, 
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552 


As the trumpet-blast that cries to them 560 


To charge the Volscian home ; 
And wives still pray to Juno 

For boys with hearts as bold 
As his who kept the bridge so well 

In the brave days of old. 


LXVIIT. 


And in the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


LXTX, 


When the coldest cask is opened, 
And tk~ largest lamp is jit; 


T99 


When the chesnuts glow in the embers, 576 
And the kid turns on the spit; 
When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close ; 
When the girls are weaving baskets, 530 
' And the lads are shaping bows ; 


LXXx, 


When the goodman mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 584 
Goos flashing through the loom; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Stall is the story told, 588 
How well Horatius kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 
Macaulay. 


LXXIX—THE BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUS 


I. 


Ho, trampets, sound a war-note ! 
Ho, lictors, clear the way |! 
The Knights will ride, in all their pride, 
Along the streets to-day. 
To-day the doors and windows 5 
Are hung with garlands all, 
From Castor in the Forum, 
To sderke without ae wall. 
Bech Knight is robed in purple, 
With ohve each is aowaed: : 
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A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground. 

While flows the yellow river, 
While stands the Sacred Hill, 

The proud Ides of Quintilis 16 
Shall have such honour still, 

Gay are the Martian Kalends: 
December’s Nones are gay : 

But the proud Ides when the squadren rides, 
Shall be Rome’s whitest day. 20 


Il. 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
We keep this solemn feast. 
Swift, swift, the Great Twin Brethren 
Came spurring from the east. 
They came o’er wild Parthenius 26 
Tossing in waves of pine, 
O’er Cirrha’s dome, o’er Adria’s foam, 
O’er purple Apennine, 
From where with flutes and dances 
Their ancient mansion rings, 80 
In lordly Lacedzmon, 
The city of two kings, 
To where, by Lake Regillus, 
Under the Porcian height, 
All in the lands of Tusculum, 85 
Was fought the glorious fight. 


IIf. 
Now on the place of slaughter, 
Are cots and sheepfolds seen, 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, 
And apple-orchards green : 4) 
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The swine crush the big acorns 
That.fall from Corne’s oaks, 
Upon the turf by the Fair Fount 
The reaper’s pottage smokes. 
The fisher baits his angle; 
The hunter twangs his bow ; 
Little they think on those strong limbs 
That moulder deep below. 
Little they think how sternly 
That day the trumpets pealed ; 
How in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reeled ; 
How wolves came with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 
To tear the flesh of captains, 
And peck the eyes of kings ; 
How thick the dead lay scattered 
Under the Porcian height ; 
How through the gates of Tusculum 
Raved the wild stream of flight : 
And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with crimson foam, 
What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome. 


IV. 


But, Roman, when thou standest 
Upon that holy ground, 

Look thou with heed on the dark rook 
That girds the dark Inke round. 

So shalt thou see a hoof-mark 
Stamped deep into the flint ; 
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¥t was no hoof of mortal steed 
That made so strange a dint: 

There to the Great Twin Brethren 
Vow thou thy vows, and pray 

That they, in tempest and in fight, 
Will keep thy head alway. 


Since last the Great Twin Brethren 
Of mortal eyes were seen, 
Have years gone by an hundred 
And fourscore and thirteen. 
That summer a Virginius 
Was Consul first in place; 
The second was stout Aulus, 
Of the Posthumian race. 
The herald of the Latines 
From Gabii came in state: 
The Herald of the Latines 


Passed through Rome’s Eastern Gate: 


The Herald of the Latines 
Did in our Forum stand ; 

And there he did his office, 
A sceptre in his hand. 


VI. 

“ Hear, Senators and people 

Of the good town of Rome, 
The Thirty Cities charge you 

To bring the Tarquins home 3 
And if ye still be stubborn, 

To work the Tarquins wrong, 
The Thirty Cities warn you, 

Look that your walls be strong.” 
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° VII. 


Then spake the Consul Aulus, 
He spake a bitter jest: 
** Once the jays sent a message 
Unto the eagle’s nest :— 
Now yield thou up thine eyrie 105 
Unto the carrion-kite, 
Or come forth valiantly, and face 
The jays in deadly fight.— 
Forth looked in wrath the eagle; 
And carrion-kite and jay, 1M 
Boon as they saw his beak and olaw, 
Fied screaming far away.” 


VII 


The Herald of the Latines 
Hath hied him back m states 
The fathers of the City 148 
Are met in high debate, 
Then spake the elder Consul, 
An ancient man and wise: 
“ Now hearken, Conscript Fathers, 
To that which I advise. 1238 
In seasons of great peril, 
’Tis good that one bear sway ; 
Then choose we a Dictator, 
Whom all men shall obey. 
Camerium knows how deeply 125 
The sword of Aulus bites, 
And all our city calls him 
The man of seventy fighta, 
Then let him be Dictator 
For six months and no more, 
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And have a Master of the Knighta, 
And axes twenty-four.” 


TX. 

So Aulus was Dictator, 

The man of seventy fights ; 
He made Abutius Elva 

His Master of the Knights. 
On the third morn thereafter, 

At dawning of the day, 
Did Aulus and Atbutius 

Set forth with their array. 
Sempronius Atratinus 

Was left in charge at home, 
With boys, and with grey-headed men, 

To keep the walls of Rome. 
Hard by the Lake Regillus 

Our camp was pitched at night: 
Eastward a mile the Latines lay, 

Under the Porcian height. 
Far over hill and valley 

Their mighty host was spread ; 
And with their thousaid watch-fires 

The midnight sky was red. 

X. 

Up rose the goldeu morning 

Over the Porcian heicht, 
The proud Ides of Quiniilis 

Marked evermore with white 
Not without secret trouble 

Our bravest saw the foes; 


For girt by three score thousand snears, 


The thirty standards rose. 
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From every warlike city 
That boasts the Latian name, 

Foredooméd to dogs and vultures, 
That gallant army came; 

From Setia’s purple vineyards, 
From Norba’s ancient wall, 

“From the white streets of Tusculum, 
The proudest town of all; 

From where the Witch’s Fortress 
O’erhangs the dark-blue seas ; 

From the still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himsclf be slain; 

From the drear banks of Ufens, 
Where flights of marsh-fow] play, 

And buffaloes lic wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day; 

From the gigantic watch-towers, 
No work of earthly men, 

Whence Cora’s sentinels o’erlook 
The never ending fen; 

From the Laurentian jungle, 
The wild hog’s reedy home ; 


From the green steeps whence Amo leaps 


In floods of snow-white foam. 


c XI. 


Ancia, Cora, Norba, 
Vehitra, with the might 
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Of Setia and of Tusculum, 

Were marshalled on the right ¢ 
Their leader was Mamuilius, 

Prince of the Latian name; 
Upon his head a helmet 

Of red gold shone like flame; 
High on a gallant charger 

f dark-grey hue ke rode ; 

Over his gilded armour 

A vest of purple flowed, 
Woven in the land of sunrise, 

By Syria’s dark-browed daughters, 
And by the sails of Carthage brought 

Far o’er the southern waters. 


AIT. 


Lavinium and Laurentum 
Had on the left their post, 

With all the banners of the marsh, 
And banners of the coast. 

Their leader was false Sextus, 
That wrought the deed of shame: 

With restless pace and haggard face 
To his last field he came. 

Men said he saw strange visions, 
Which none beside might see; 

And that strange sounds were in his ears 
Which none might hear but he. 

A woman fair and stately, 
But pale as are the dead, 

Oft through the watches of the night 
Sat spinning by his bed. 
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And as she plied the distaff, 
In a sweet voice and low, 
She sang of great old houses, 
And fights fought long ago. 
So spun she, and so sang she, 
Until the east was grey, 
Then pointed to her bleeding breast, 
And shrieked, and fled away. 


AIT. 


But in the centre thickest 
Were ranged the shields of foes, 
And from the centre loudest 
The cry of battle rose. 
There Tibur marched and Pedum 
Beneath proud Tarquin’s rule, 
And Ferentinum of the rock, 
And Gabn of the pool. 
There rode the Volscian succours ; 
There in a dark stern ring, 
The Roman exiles gathered close 
Around the ancient king, 
Though white as Mount Soracte, 
When winter nights are long, 
His beard flowed down o’er mail and belt, 
His heart and hand were strong : 
Under his hoary eyebrows 
Still flashed forth quenchless rage : 
And, if the lance shook in his gripe, 
‘T'was more with hate than age. 
Close at his side was Titus 
On an Apulian steed, 
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Titus, the youngest Targuin, 
Too good for such a breed. 


XIV. 


Now on each side the leaders 
Gave signal for the charge; 
And on each side the footmen 
Strode on with lance and targe; 
And on each side the horsemen 
Struck their spurs deep in gore; 
And front to front the armies 
Met with a mighty roar: 
And under that great battle, 
The earth with blood was red; 
And, like the Pomptine fog at morn, 
The dust hung overhead ; 
And louder stijl and louder 
Rose from the darkened field 
The braying of the war-horns, 
The clang of sword and shield, 
The rush of squadrons sweeping 
Like whirlwinds o’er the plaim, 
The shouting of the slayers, 
And screeching of the slain. 


XV. 


False Sextus rode out foremost 
His look was high and bold; 

His corslet was of bison’s hide, 
Plated with stce! and gold. 

As glares the famished eagle 
From the Digentian rock 
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On a choice lamb that bounds alone 
Before Bandusia’s flock, 
Herminius’ glared on Sextus, 
And came with eagle speed, 
Herminius on black Auster, 
Brave champion on brave steed ; 
‘In his right hand the broadsword 
That kept the bridge so well, 
And on his helm the crown he won 
When proud Fidene fell. 
Woe.to the maid whose lover 
Shall cross his path to-day ! 
False Sextus saw, and trembled, 
And turned, and fled away. 
As turns, as flies, the woodman 
In the Calabrian brake, 
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When through the reeds gleams the round eye 


Of that fell speckled snake; 
So turned, so fled, false Sextus, 

And hid him in the rear, 
Behind the dark Lavinian ranks, 

Bristling with crest and spear. 


XVI. 


But far to north Abutius, 
The Master of the Knights, 
Gave Tubero of Norba 
To feed the Porcian kites. 
Next under those red horse-hoofs 
Flaccus of Setia lay ; 
Better had he been pruning 
Among his elms that day. 
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Mamilius saw the slaughter, 
And tossed his golden crest, 
And towards the Master of the Knights, 
Through the thick battle pressed. 
4Ebutius smote Mamilius 
So fiercely on the shield, 
That the great lord of Tuscujum 
Well nigh rolled on the field. 
Mamilius smote Avbutius, 
With a good aim and true, 
Just where the neck and shoulder join, 


And pierced him through and through ; 


And brave Aibutius Elva 
Fell swooning to the ground; 
But a thick wall of bucklers 
Encompassed him around. 
His clients from the battle 
Bare him some little space, 
And filled a helm from the dark lake, 
And bathed his brow and face; 
And when at last he opened 
His swimming eyes to light, 
Men say, the earliest word he spake 


Was, “‘ Friends, how goes the fight ?” 


AVITI. 


But meanwhile in the centre | 
Great deeds of arms were wrought; 
There Aulus the Dictator 
And there Valerius fought. 
Aulus with his good broadsword, 
A. bloody passage cleared 
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To where, amidst the thickest foes, 
He saw the long white beard. 
Flat lighted that good broadsword 
Upen proud Tarquin’s head. 
He dropped the lance: he dropped the rems; 
He fell as fall the dead. 
* Down Aulus springs to slay hin, 845 
With eyes hke coals of fire ; 
But faster Titus nath sprung down, 
And hath bestrode his sire. 
Latian captains, Roman knighta, 
Fast down to earth they spring, 850 
And hand to hand they fight on foot 
Around the ancient king. 
First Titus gave tall Caso 
A death wound in the face ; 
Tall Czso was the bravest man 355 
Of the brave Fabian race: 
Aulus slew Rex of Gabii, 
The priest of Juno’s shrine: 
Valerius smote down Julius, 
Of Rome’s great Julian line; 860 
Julius, who left his mansion 
High on the Velian hill, 
And througb all turns of weal and woe 
Followed proud Tarquin still. 
Now right across proud Tarquin $65 
A corpse was Julius laid; 
And Titus groaned with rage and grief, 
And at Valerius made. 
Valerius struck at Titus, 
And lopped off half his creat; 8’ 
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But Titus stabbed Valerius ~ - 
A span deep in the breast. 

Like a mast snapped by the tempest, 
Valerius reeled and fell. 

Ah! woe is me for the good house: 
That loves the people well! 

Then shouted loud the Latines ; 
And with one rush they bore 

The struggling Romans backward, 
Three lances’ length and more: 

And up they took proud Tarquin, 
And laid him on a shield, 

And four strong yeomen bare him, 
Still senseless, from the field. 


XVIII. 


But fiercer grew the fighting 
Around Valerius dead ; 

For Titus dragged him by the foot, 
And Aulus by the head. 

“On, Latines, on!’ quoth Titus, — 
‘‘ See how the rebels fly !”’ 

“ Romans, stand firm !’’ quoth Aulus, 
‘* And win this fight or die! 

They must not give Valerius 
To raven and to kite; 

For aye Valerius loathed the wrong, 
And ay» upheld the right : 

And for your wives and babies 
In the front rank he fell. . 

Now play the men for the good house 
That loves the people well !’’ 
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> KIX, 
Then tenfold round the body 
The roar of battle rose, 
Like the roar of a burning forest, 
When a strong north wind blows. 
Now backward, and now forward, 405 
Rocked furiously the fray. 
Till none could see Valerius, 
And none wist where he lay. 
For shivered arms and ensigns 
Were heaped there in a mound, 410 
And corpses stiff, and dying men 
That writhed and gnawed the ground; 
And wounded horses kicking, 
And snorting purple foam : 
Right well did such a couch be ft 4153 
A Consular of Rome. 


XX. 


But north looked the Dictator ; 
North looked he long and hard ; 
And spake to Caius Cossus, 
The Captain of his Guard ; 420 
66 Caius, of all the Romans 
Thou hast the keenest sight ; 
Say, what through yonder storm of dust 
Comes from the Latin righ?” 


XXI. 


Then answered Caius Cossus: 2 435 
**T see an evil sight; 
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The banner of prond Tuscnilum 
Comes from the Latin right ; 
] see the plumed horsemen ;' 
And far before the rest 
I see the dark-grey charger, 
I see the purple vest ; 
I see the golden helmet 
That shines far off like flame; 
So ever rides Mamilius, 
Prince of the Latian name.” 


XXIT. 


“* Now hearken, Caius Cossus: 
~ Spring on thy horse’s back ; 
Ride as the wolves of Apennine 
Were all upon thy track ; 
Haste to our southern battle; 
And never draw thy rein 
Until thou find Herminius, 
And bid him come amain.”’ 


XXIII. 


So Aulus spake, and turned him 
Again to that fierce strife ; 

And Caius Cossus mounted, 
And rode for death and life. 


Loud clanged beneath his horse-hoof- 


The helmets of the dead, 
And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 
S80 came he far to southward, 
Where fought the Roman host, 
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Against the banners of the marsh 
And banners of the coast. 

Like corfi before the sickle 
The stout Lavinians fell, 

Beneath the edge of the true sword 
That kept the bridge so well. 


XXIV. 


* Herminius! Aulus greets thee ; 
He bids thee come with speed, 
To help our central battle ; 
For sore is theie our need. 
There wars the youngest Tarquin. 
And there the Crest of Flame, 
The Tusculan Mamilius. 
Prince of the Latian name. 
Valerius hath fallen fighting 
In front of our array ; 
And Aulus of the seventy fields 
Alone upholds the day.” 


XXV. 


Herminius beat his bosom : 
But never a word he spake. 


He clapped his hand on Auster’s mane 


He vave the reius a shake, 
Away, away, went Auster, 

Like an arrow from the bow: 
Black Auster was the fleetest steed 

From Aufidus to Po. 
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Right glad were all the Romans 
Who, in that hour of dread, 


Against great odds bare up the war 


Around Valerius dead, 

When from the souin the cheering 
Rose with a mighty swell ; 

“ Herminius comes, Herminius, 


Who kept the bridge so well!” 
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Mamilius spied Herminius, 
And dashed across the way, 
** Herminius! I have sought thee 
Through many a bloody day. 
One of us two, Herminius, 
Shall never more go home. 
I will lay on for Tusculum, 
And lay thou on for Rome !” 


XX VII. 


All round them paused the hattle, 
While met in mortal fray 

The Roman and the Tusculan, 
The horses black and grey. 

Herminius smote Mamilius 
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Through breast-plate and through breast; 


And fast flowed out the purple blood 


Over the purple vest. 
. Mamilius smote Hermunius 


Through head-piece and through head; 
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And side by side those chiefs of pride 
Together fell down dead. 

Down fell they dead together 
In a great lake of gore; 

And still stood all who saw them fall 510 
While men might count a score. 


XXIX. 


Fast, fast, with heels wild spurning, 
"he dark-grey charger fled: 
He burst through ranks of fighting men; 515 
He sprang o’er heaps of dead. 
His bridle far out-streaming, 
His flanks all blood and foam, 
He sought the southern mountuins, 
The mountains of his home. 520 
The pass was steep and rugged, 
The wolves they howled aud whined ; 
But he ran like a whirlwind up the pass, 
And he left the wolves behind. 
Through many a startled hamlet 525 
Thundered his flying feet ; 
He rushed through the gate of Tusculum, 
He rushed up the long white street ; 
He rushed by tower and temple, 
And paused not from his race 580 
Till he stood before his master’s door 
In the stately market-place. 
And straight-way round him gathered 
A pale and trembling crowd, 
And when they knew him, cries of rage 585 
Broke forth, and wailing loud ; 
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And women rent their tresses _ 
For their great prince’s fall ; 

And old men girt on their old swords 
And went to man the wall. 


XXX. 


But, like a graven image, 
Black Auster kept his place, 

And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 

The raven-mane, that dailv, 
With pats and fond caresses 
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The young Herminia washed und combed, 


And twined in even tresses, 
And decked with coloured mbands 
From her own gay attire, 
Hung sadly o’er her father’s corpse 
In carnage and in mire. 
Forth with a shout sprang Titus, 
And seized black Auster’s rein 
Then Aulus sware a fearful oath, 
And ran at him amain. 
‘* The furies of thy brother 
With me and mine abide, 
If one of your accursed house 
Upon black Auster ride !” 
As on an Alpine watch-tower 
From heaven comes down the flame, 
Full on the neck of Titus 
The blade of Aulus came 
And out the red blood spouted 
In a wide arch and tall, 
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As spouts a*fountain in the court 
Of some rich Vapuan’s hall. 

The knees of all the Latines 
Were loosened with dismay, 

When dead, on dead Herminius, 
The bravest ‘l'arguin lay. 
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And Aulus the Dictator 
Stroked Auster’s raven mane, 

With heed he looked unto the girths, 
With heed unto the rein. 

‘* Now bear me well, black Auster, 
Into yon thick array ; 

And thou and I will have revenge 
For thy good lord this day. 


XXXIT. 


So spake he; and was buckling 
‘Tighter black Auster’s band, 
When he was aware of a princely pair 
That rode at his right hand. 
So like they were, no mortal 
Might one from other know: 
WM hite as snow their armour was, 
Their steeds were white as snow. 
Never on earthly anvil: 
Did such rare armour gleam ; 
Aiud never did such gallant steeds 
Drink of an earthly stream. 
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And all who saw them trembled, 
And pale grew every cheek ; 

And Aulus the Dictator 
Scarce gathered voice to speak. 

‘Say by what name men call you? 
What city is your home? 

And wherefore ride ye in such guise 
Before the ranks of Rome P”" 
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‘‘ By many names men call us; 
In many lands we dwell : 
Well Samothracia knows us; 
Cyrene knows us well. 
Our house in gay Tarentum 
Is hung each morn with flowers ; 
High o’er the masts of Syracuse 
ur marble portal towers ; 
But by the proud Eurotas 
Is our dear native home; 
And for the right we come to fight 
Before the ranks of Rome.” 


AAXV. 


So answered those strange horsemen, 
And each covched low his spear; 
And forthwith all the ranks of Rome 

Were bold, and of good cheer: 
And on the thirty armies 
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Came wonder and affright, 
And Ardea wavered on the left, 

And Cora on the right. 
** Rome to the charge!’ cried Aulus; 

‘* The foe begins to yield ! 
Charge for the hearth of Vesta! 

. Charge for the Golden Shield ! 

Let: no man stop to plunder, 

But slay, and slay, and slay ; 
The gods who live for ever 

Are on our side to-day. 
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Then the fierce trumpet-flourish 
From earth to heaven arose, 


The kites know well the long stern swell 


That bids the Romans close. 

Then the good sword of Aulus 
Was lifted up to slay: 

Then, like a crag down Apennine, 
Rushed Auster through the fray. 

But under those strange horsemen 
Still thicker lay the slain; 

‘And after those strange horses 
Black Auster toiled in vain. 

Behind them Rome’s long battle 
Came rolling on the foe, 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 
Blades all in line below. 

So comes the Po in flood-time 
Upon the Celtic plain: 


Se comes the squall blacker than night, 
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Upon the Adrian main. 
Now, by our Sire Quirinus, 
It was a goodly sight 
To see the thirty standards 
Swept down the tide of flight. 
So flies the spray of Adria 
When the black squall doth blow, 
So corn-sheaves in the flood-time 
Spin down the whirling Po. 
False Sextus to the mountains 
Turned first his horse’s head; 
And fast fled Ferentinum, 
And fast Lanuvium fled. 
The horsemen of Nomentum 
Spurred hard out of the fray ; 
Tbe footmen of Velitrz 
Threw shield and spear away; 
And under foot was trampled, 
Amidst the mud and gore, 
The banner of proud Tusculum, 
That never stooped before : 
And down went Flavius Faustus, 
Who led his stately ranks 
From where the apple blossoms wave 
On Anio’s echoing banks, 
And Tullus of Arpinum, 
Chief of the Volscian aids, 
And Metius with the long fair curla, 
The love of Anxur’s maids, 
And the white head of Vulso, 
The great Arician seer, 
Aud Nepos of Larentum, 
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The hunter of the deer; 
And in the back false Sextus 
Felt the good Roman steel, 
And wriggling in the dust he died, 
Like a worm beneath the wheel ; 
And fliers and pursuers 
Were mingled in a mass; 
And far away the battle 
Went roaring through the pass. 


XXXVITI. 


Sempronius Atratinus 
Sate in the Eastern Gate, 
Beside him were three Fathers, 
Each in his chair of state; 
Fabius, whose nine stout grandsons 
That day were in the field, 
And Manlius, eldest of the Twelve 
Who keep the Golden Shield ; 
And Sergius, the High Pontiff, 
For wisdom far renowned ; 
In al] Etruria’s colleges 
Was no such Pontiff found. 
And all round the portal ; 
And high above the wall, 
Stood a great throng of people, 
But sad and silent all; 
Young lads, and stooping elders 
That might not bear the mail, 
Matrons with lips that quivered, 
And maids with faces pale. 
Since the first gleam of daylight 
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Sit shining on the sails. 
Wherefore they washed thsir horses 
In Vesta’s holy well, 770 
Wherefore they rode to Vesta’s door, 
I know, but may not tell. 
Here, hard by Vesta’s temple, ‘ 
Build we a stately dome 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren, 778 
Who fought so well for Rome. 
And when the months returning 
Bring back this day of fight, 
The proud Ides of Quintilis, 
Marked evermore with white, 780 
Unto the Great Twin Brethren 
Let all the people throng, 
With chaplets and with offerings, 
With music and with song: 
And let the doors and windows 785 
Be hung with garlands all, 
And let. the Knights be summoned 
To Mars without the wall: 
Thence let them ride in purple, 
With joyous trumpet-sound, 790 
Kach mounted on his war-horse, 
And each with olive crowned ; 
And pass in solemn order 
Before the sacred dome, 
W here dwell the Great Twin Brethren, 795 
Who fought so well for Rome.” 
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LXXX—THE HERMIT 


Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew ; 
The moss his hed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well ; 
Remote from man, with God he passed his days, 5 
Prayer all his business, all bis pleasure praise, 

A life so sacred, such serene repose, 
Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose— 
That vice should triumph, virtue vice obey ; 
This sprung some doubt of Providence’s sway. 10 
His Hopes no more a certain prospect boast, 
And all the tenour of his soul is lost. 
So, when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm Nature’s image on its watery breast, 
Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow,15 
And skies beneath with answering colours glow: 
But, if a stone the gentle sea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every side, 
And glimmering fragments of a broken sun, 
Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 20 


To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books or swains report it right, 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 
Whose feet came wandering o’er the nightly em) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim-staff he bore, 
And fixed the scallop i in his hat before ; 
Then, with the rising sun, a journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event, 


The morn was wasted in the pathless grass, 
And long and lonesome was the wild to pass; 


But, when the southern sun had warmed the day, 

A youth came posting o’er a crossing way : 

His raimeut decent, his complexion fair, 

And soft in graceful ringlets waved his hair; 
Then, near approaching, ‘‘ Father, hail !’’ he cried, 85 
And, “‘ Hail, my son !”’ the reverend sire replied. 
Words followed words, from question answer flowed, 
And talk of various kind deceived the road ; 

Till each with other pleased, and loath to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart. 40 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 

Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around. 


Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bade the world repose: 

When near the road a stately palace rose. 

There, by the moon, through ranks of trees they pass, 
Whose verdure crowned the sloping sides of grass. 
It chanced the noble master of the dome 

Still made his house the wandering stranger’s home; 
Yet still the kindness, from a thirst of praise, 
Proved the vain flourish of expensive ease. 

The pair arrive ; the liveried servants wait ; 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 

The table groans with costly piles of food, 55 
And all is more than hospitably good. 

Then, led to rest, the day’s long toil they drewn, 
Deep sunk in sleep, and silk, and heaps of down. 


At length ’tis morn; and, at the dawn of day, 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 60 
Fresh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And shake the neighbouring wood te banish sleap. 
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Up rise the guests, obedient to the call; 

An early banquet decked the splendid hall; 

Rich luscious wine a golden goblet graced, 65 
Which the kind master forced the guests to taste. 
Then, pleased and thankful, from the porch they ge, 
And, but the Jandlord, none had cause of woe: 

His cup was vanished ; for in secret guise 

The younger guest purloined the glittering prise. 7@ 


As one who spies a serpent in his way, 
listening and basking in the summer ray, 
Disordered stops to shun the danger near, 

Then walks with faintness on, and looks with fear , 
So seemed the sire, when far upon the road 7 
The shining spoil his wily partner showed. 

He stopped with silence, walked with trembling heart 
And much he wished, but durst not ask, to part: 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That generous actions meet a base reward. 


While thus they pass, the sun his glory shrouds, 
The changing skies hang out their sable clouds; 
A sound in air presaged approaching rain, 
And beasts to covert scud across the plain. 
Warned by the signs, the wandering pair retreat, 85 
To seek for shelter at a neighbouring seat. 
"Twas built with turrets on a rising ground, 
And strong, and large, and unimproved around ; 
Its owner’s temper, timorous and severe, 
Unkind and griping, caused a desert there. 90 
As near the miser’s heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce rising gusts with andden fury blew; 
The nimble lightning mixed with showers began, 
And o’er their heads Joud rolling thunder ran. 


Here long they knock, but knock, or callin vain, 95 

Driven by the wind, and battered by the rain. 

At length some pity warmed the master’s breast; 
’T'was then his threshold first received a guest ;) 
low creaking turns the door with jealous care, 

And half he welcomes in the shivering pair: 100 

One frugal fagot lights the naked walls, 

And nature’s fervour through their limbs recalis : 

Bread of the coarsest sort, with eager wine, 

(Each hardly granted,) served them both to dine ; 

And, when the tempest first appeared to cease, 105 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


With still remark the pondering hermit viewed, 
In one so rich, a life so puor and rude; 
“ And why should such,” (within himself he cried,) 
“ Lock the lost wealth a thousand want beside ?’’110 
But what new marks of wonder soon took place, 
In every settling feature of his face, 
When from his vest the young companion bore 
That cup the generous landlord owned before, 
And paid profusely with the precious bow! 115 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul! 


But now the clouds in airy tumult fly; 
The sun emerging opes an azure sky ; 
A fresher green the smelling leaves display, 
And, glittering as they tremble, cheer the day: 120 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glud master bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim’s bosom 

wrought 


With all the travail of uncertain thought ; 
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His partner's acts without their canse appear; 33S 
"Twas there a vice, and seemed a madness here: 
Detesting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Lost and confounded with the various shows. 

we 
Now night’s dim shades again involve the sky; 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie : 180 
Again they search, and find a lodging nigh. 
The soil improved around, the mansion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great, 
It seemed to speak.its master’s turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praise but virtue kind. 185 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bless the mansion, and the master greet : 
Their greeting fair, bestowed with modest guise, 
The courteous master hears, and thus replies: 

‘‘ Without a vain, without a grudging heart, #@ 
Fo Him who gives us all, [ yield a part; 
From Him you come, for Him accept it here, 
A frank and sober, more than costly cheer.” 
He spoke, and bade the welcome table spread, 
Then talked of virtue till the time of bed : 145 
When the grave household round his hall repair, 
Warned by a bell, and close the hours with prayer. 
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At length the world, renewed by calm repose, 
Was strong fo" ton; the dappled mora arose. 
Before the p:iyrims part, the younger crept 150 
Near the closed cradle, where an infant slept, 

And writbed his neck: the landjord’s little pride, 

O strange return! grew black, and gasped, and died. 
Herror of horrors! what ! his only son! 

Hew looked our hermit when the fact was done ?166 


Not. hell, though hell’s black jaws in sunder part, 
And breathe blue fire, could more assault his heart, 


Confused, and struck with silence at the deed, 
He flies ; but, trembling, fails to fly with speed. 
His steps the youth pursues; the country lay 160 
Perplexed with roads; a servant showed the way: 
A river crosed the path; the passage o’er 
Was nice to find; the servant trod before: 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge supplied, 
And deep the waves beneath them bending glide. 168 
The youth, who seemed to watch a time to ain, 
Approached the careless guide, and thrust him im? 
Plunging he falls, and rising lifts his head, 
Then flashing turns, and sinks among the dead. 


Wildsparkling rage inflames the pilgrim’s eyes; 170 
He bursts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
‘“ Detested wretch !”—But scarce his speech began, 
When the strange partner seemed no longer man. 
His youthful face grew more serenely sweet; 
His robe turned white, and flowed upon his feet ; 175 
Fair rounds of radiant points invest his hair; 
Celestial odours breathe through purpled air ; 
And wings whose colours glittered on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes display. 
The form ethereal] bursts upon sight, 180 
And moves in all the majesty of light. 


Though loud at first the pilgrim’s passion grew, 
Sudden he gazed, and wist not what to do; 
Surprise in secret chains his words suspends, 
re in a calm his settling temper ends, 185 
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But silence here the beauteous angel broke; 
(The voice of music ravished as he spoke.) 


‘‘Thy prayer, thy praise, thy life to vice unknown, 
sweet memorial rise before the throne: 
These charms success in our bright region find, 190 
And>force an angel down to calm thy mind; 
For this commissioned, I forsook the sky— 
Nay, cease to kneel—thy fellow-servant I. 
Then know the truth of government Divine, 
And let these scruples be no longer thine. 195 
The Maker justly claims that world He made: 
In this the right of Providence is laid, 
Its sacred majesty through all depends 
On using second means to work His ends. 
Tis thus, withdrawn in state from human eye, 200 
The power exerts his attributes on high ; 
Your actions uses, nor controls your will ; 
And bids the doubtimg sons of men be still, 
What strange events can strike with more surprise, 
Than those which lately met thy wondering eyes ? 208 
Yet, taught by these, confess the Almighty just, 
And, where you can’t unriddle, learn to trust. 


‘* The great vain man, who fared on costly food 
Whose life was too luxurious to be good ; 
Who made his ivory stands with goblets shine, 216 
And forced his guests to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceless custom lost, 
And still he welcomes, but with less of cost. 


**The mean suspicious wretch, whose bolted door 
Ne’er moved in pity to the wandering poor, 215 
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With him I left the cup, to teach his mind ie 
That Heaven can bless, if mortals will be kmd. 
Conse: ous of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels compassion touch his grateful soul. 

Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 220 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head : 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, ,, 
And, loose from dross, the silver runs below. 


** Long had our pious friend in virtue trod; 224 
But now the child half-weaned his heart from God. 
Child of his age, for him he lived in pain, 

And measured back his steps to earth agai. 

To what excesses had his dotage run! 

But God, to save the father, took the son. 

To all but thee in fits he seemed to go; 230 
And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow. 

The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just, 

But how had all his fortunes felt a rack, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back. 235 
This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind : this trial o’er, 
Depart in peace, resigned, and sin no more.” 


On sounding pinions here the youth withdrew ; 240 
The sage stood wondering as the seraph flew. 
Thus looked Elisha when, to mount on high, 
His master took the chariot of the sky: - 
The fiery pomp ascending left the view ; 
The prophet gazed, -nd wished to follow too. 246 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun: 
“ Lord! as im heaven, on earth thy will be deme.” 
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Then, gladly turning, sought his ancient place; 
And passed a life of piety and peace. 


Parnell. 


LXXXI—THE TRAVELLER 


Rawore, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 

Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 

Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 

Against the ‘houseless stranger shuts the door; 

Or where Campania’s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 

Where’er [ roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee: 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 

And drags at each remove a lenvthening chai. 
‘Eternal blessings crown ray earliest fnend, 


And round his dwelling guardian saints attend : 


Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire: 
Blest that abode, where want and pain reparr, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair: 


Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown’d, 


Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 

But me, not destin’d such delhghts to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care; 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
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Some flestimg good, that mocks me with the wew; 
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That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies; _ 

My fortune leads to traverse realms alone, 

And find no spot of all the world my own. 86 
E’en now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 

And plac’d on high above the storm’s career, 

Look downward where an hundred realms appear ; 

Lakes, forests, cities, plains extending wide, 85 

The pomp of kings, the shepherd’s humbler pride. 
When thi.3 Creation’s charms around combine, 

Amidst the store, should thankless Pride repine ? 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 

That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 40 

Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can, 

These little things are great to little man; 

And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 

Exults in all the good of all mankind. 

Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 

crown’d ; 45 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale; 

Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine : 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine. 650 

J As some lone miser, visiting his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still: 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 54 

Pleas’d with each good that Heaven to man supyphes : 

Yet oft a sigh prevails, and sorrows fall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 


And oft I wish, amidst the scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consign’d, 60 
Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

ut where to find that happiest spot below, 
Whe wan direct, when all pretend to know? 
The shudd’ring tenant of the frigid zone 65 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 
And his long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 70 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot’s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 75 
And estimate the blessings which they share, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good, by art or nature given, 
To different nations makes their blessings even. 80 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour’s earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant 1s supplied 
On Idra’s chifffs as Arno’s shelvy side ; | 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 85 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent ; 
‘Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content. 
Yet these each other’s power so strong contest, 
That cither seems destructive of the reat. 90 


Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails; 
And honour sinks where commerce. long prevaila. 
Hence every state to one lov’d blessing: preme, 
Conforms and models life to that: alone. 
Hach to the favourite happiness attends, 96 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends:. 
"Till carried to excess in each domain, . 
This favourite good begets peculiar pain. 
But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as % ies : 100 
Here for awhile my proper cares resign’d, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 
Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 106 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
[ts uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side, 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple’s mould’ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 110 
Could nature’s bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 115 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die; 
These here disporting own tlie kindred soil, 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter’s toil ; 120 
While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winuow fragrance round the smiling land. 
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But small the bligs that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bljss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 125 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign; 
Thoygh poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling; zealous, yet untrue; 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew. 130 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far remov’d the date, 
When commerce proudly flourish’d through the state; 
At her command tbe palace learnt to rise, 188 
Again the long-fall’s column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glow’d beyond e’en Nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem’d with human form. 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Commerce on other shores display’d her sail; 140 
While nought remain’d of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmann’d, and lords without a slave: 
And late the nation found with fruitless skill ' 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, stil] the loss of wealth is here supplied 1405 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride; 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall’n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array’d, 
The vaste-board triumph and the cavalcade; 150 
Processions form’d for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint In every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguil’d, 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 


Each nobler aim, represt by long control, 155 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights succeeding fast behind, 
In happier meanness occupy the mind: 
As in those domes, where Cessars once bore sway, 
Defac’d by time and tott’ring in decay. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

yMy soul turn from them, turn we to survey 165 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread ; 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword. 170 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still,e’en here, content can spread a charm, 175 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed; 180 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 185 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
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With patient angle, trolls the finny deep, 

Or drives his venturous plough-share to the steep, 
Or seeks the Gen where snow-tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 190 
At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 

His children’s looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his Jov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 195 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 

And haply, too, some pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed, 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart; 200 
And e’en those ills, that round his mansion rise, 
Huhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 

Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms ; 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 2038 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 

But bind lim to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign’d ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confin’d; 210 
Yet let them only share the praises due, 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few ; 
For every want that stimulates the breast, 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest, 214 
Hence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first exeites desire, and’then supplies; © 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
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Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 220 
Their level life is but a mouldering fre, 
Unquench’d by want, unfann’d by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 

On some high festival of once a year, 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, © °225 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 

) But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are but low, 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter’d, unimprov’d the manners run ; 230 
And love’s and friendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart. 

Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 235 
Thro’ life’s more cultur’d walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispers’d, on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn; and France displays her bright domain. 240 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 
Pleas’d with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire? 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 246 
And freshen’d from the wave the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harsh touch falt’ring still, 
But meock’d all tune, and marr’d the dancer’s skill, 
Yev would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 250 
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Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children thiough the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsire, skill’d in gestic lore, 
Has frisk’d beneath the burthen of threescore. 
So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 255 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, that praise which real merit gaing, 
Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 260 
Here passes current; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 
From courts, to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise; 
They please, are pleas’d, they give to get esteem, 265 
Till, seeming blest, they grow to what they seem. 
But while this softer art their bliss supplies, 
lt gives their follies also rooin to rise ; 
For praise too dearly lov’d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, 270) 
And the weak soul, within itself uublest, 
Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace, 275 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, 
To boast one splendid banquet once a year; 
The mind still turns where shifting fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth’of self-applause. 280 
To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom’d in the deep where Holland lie. 
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Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 285 
Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride. 
Onward methinks, and diligently slow, 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, -. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore, 290 
While the pent Ocean rising o’er the pile, 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 
The.crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 295 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

)Thus while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in cach bosom reign, 
And industry begets a love of gain, 300 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings, 
Are here display’d. Their much-lov’d wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts ; 
But view them closer, craft and fraud appear, 305 
K’en liberty itself is barter’d here. 
At gold’s superior charms al} freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 810 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform, 
Dull as their lakes that-slumber in the storm. 

Heavens! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold: 
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War in each breast; and freedom on each brow; $15 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now | 

Fir’d at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride, 
And brighter streams than fam’d Hydaspesglide; 320 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
There gentle music melts on every spray; 
Creation’s mildest charms are there combin’d, 
Extremes are only in the master’s mind ! 
Stern o’er each bosom Reason holds her state 325 
With daring aims irregularly great; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by; 
Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 
By forms unfashion’d fresh from Nature’s hand, 330 
Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 
True to imagin’d right, above control, 
While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to scan, 
And learns to venerate himself as man. 334 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictur’d here, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear; 
T'oo blest indeed, were such without alloy, 
But foster’d e’en by Freedom ills annoy ; 
That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie: 340 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repell’d. 
Ferments arise, imprison’d factions roar, 345 
Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 
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Till over-wrought, the general system feels, 
Its motions stop, or phrenzy fire the wheeis. 
Nor this the worst. As nature’s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway, 350 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law, 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, os 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown: 304 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms, 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms, 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil’d, and poets wrote for fame, 
One sink of level avarice shall he, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour’d die. 360 
Yet think not, thus when Freedom’s 1lls I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great 
Ye powers of truth, that bid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ; 
And thou, fair Freedom, tanght alike to feel 
The rabble’s rage, and tyrant’s angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or favour’s fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changcful ciime endure ! 
I only would repress them to secure ; 370 
For just experience tells, in every soil, 
That those that think must govern those that toil 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion’d loads on each. 
Hence, should one orler disproportion’d grow, 374 
Its double weight must riun all befow. 
O then how blind to all that truch requires, 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
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Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms, 
Except when fast approaching danger warms; 380 
But when contending chiefs blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own, 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom when themselves are free, 
Kach wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 385 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law, 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam, 
Pillag’d from slaves to purchase slaves at home, 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart; 390 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I tly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
When first ambition struck at regal power; 
And thus polluting honour in its source, 395 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
dave we not seen, round Britain’s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchang’d for useless ore? 
Seen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 
Like flaring tapers bright’ning as they waste P 400 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation in ber train, 
And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
In barren sclitary pomp repose f 
Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 405 
‘The smiling tong-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay’d, 
The modest matron, and the blushmg maid, 
Fore’d from their homes, a melancholy train, 
Vo traverse climes beyond the western main; 410 
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Where wild Oswego spreads hey swamps around, 
Ard Niagara stuns with thund’ring sound ? 

E'en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim stays 
Through tangled forests and through dangerous ways, 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 415 
And the brown Indian marks with murd’rous aim; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 

And all around distressful yells arise, 

The pensive exile, bending with his woe, 

To stop too fearful, and too faint to go, 420 
Casts a long look where England’s glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 

Why have I stray’d from pleasure and repose, 425 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 

In every doverensth though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure; 480 
Still to ourselves in every place consign’d, 

Our own felicity we make or find: 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 435 
Luke’s iron crown, and Damien’s bed of steel, 

To men remote from power but rarely known, 
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own. 


° Goldsmith. 
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LXXXII-THE-TRIAL SCENE 


(From SHaxsrgare's ‘Merchant of Venice.’) 
Aor IV., Sozns i, Venice. A court of Justice. 
Enter the Duxz, the Magnificoes, AnTonto, BasssNto, 


Le *) 


GRATIANO, SALARINO, and others, 


Duke. What, is Antonio here? 
Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 
Duke. 1am sorry for thee: thou art come to 
answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy, 
Ant, I have heard 6 
Your grace hath ta’en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy’s reach, I do oppose 10 
My patience to his fury, and am arm’d 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit, 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 
Duke. Go one, and call the Jew iito the court, 
Paler. He is ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 
Enter SHYLOOK. i 
Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our 
face, ; 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too, 
That thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act; and then ’tisthought [20 
Thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse more strange 
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Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ; 
And where thou now exact’st the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor merch&nt’s flesh, 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 
But, touch’d with human gentleness and love, 25 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, aa 
That have of late so huddled on his back, 
Enow to press a royal merchant down 
And pluck commiseration of his state 30 
From brassy bosoms and rough hearts of flint, 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train’d 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy. I have possess’d your grace of what I pur- 

pose ; 35 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger hght 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 40 
A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats: [ll not answer that; 
But, say, 3 is my humour: is it answer’d? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 


To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 45 
Shy. Iam not bound to please thee with my 
answer. 


Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he wonld not kill? 

Bass. Every offence i» not a hate at frst. 

Shy. What! wouldst thou have a serpent sting 
thee twice ? ) 50 
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Ant. Ipray you, think you question with the Jew: 
You may as well go stand upon the beach 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 55 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops and to make no noise, 
When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven; 
You may as well do anything most hard, [60 
As seek to soften that—than which what’s harder?— 
His Jewish heart: therefore, I do beseech you, 
Make no more offers, use no further means, 
But with all brief and plain convenienc 
Let me have judgement and the Jew his will. [65 
Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 
Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them; I would have my bond. 
Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering 


none P 
Shy. What judgement shall I dread, doing no 
wrong P 70 


You have among you man ’ a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses, anj your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them shall I say to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs P 7é 
Why sweat they under burthens ? let their beds 

Be made as soft as yours a. d let their palates 

Be season’d with such viancs® You will answer 
‘The slaves are ours:’ so do I answer you: 

The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 86 
Ts dearly bought; ’tis mine and | will have it. 
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If you deny me, fie upon your-law | 

There is no force in the décrees of Venice. 

I stand for judgement: answer; sifall I have it ? [85 
Duke. Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 

Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 

Come here to-day. 

Saler. My lord, here stays without 
A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Padua. 90 
Duke. Bring us the letters; call the messenger. 
Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man, 

courage yet ! 

The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones and all, 

Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. Iam a tainted wether of the flock, 95 
Meetest for death : the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground ; and so let me: 

You cannot better be employ’d, Bassanio, 

Than to live still and write mine epitaph. 

inter Nurissa, dressed like a lawyer’s clerk. 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 100 

Ner. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your 

grace. [Presenting a letter, 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt 

9 there. 

Gra. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou makest thy knife keen ; but no metal can, 106 
No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 

Shy. No, none that thou teat wit enough to make. 

Gra. QO, be thou damn’d, inexorable dog! 
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And for thy life let justice be accused: 110 
Thou almost makest me waver in my faith 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men: thy currish spirit f115 
Govern’d a wolf, who, hang’d for human slaughter, 
Even ¢rom the gallows did his fell soul fleet, 
And, whist thou lay’si in thy unhallow’d dam, 
Infused itself in thee ; for thy desires 
Are wolvish, bloody, starved and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my 

bond, 120 

Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud; 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless ruin. I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 


A young and learned doctor to our court. 125 
Where 1s he? 
Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 


To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart. Some three or four 
of you 

Go give him courteous conduct to this place. 

Meantime the court shall hear Bellario’s letter. 130 

9 Clerk [reads] ‘‘ Your grace shall understand 

that at the receipt of your letter 1 am very 

sick: but in the instant that your messenger 

came, in loving visitation was with me a young 

doctor of Rome; his name is Balthasar I[ac- 135 

quainted him with the cause in controversy be- 

tween the Jew and Antonio the merchant : we 

turned o’er many books together : he is furnish- 

ed with my opinion; which, bettered with his 
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own learning, the greatness whereof I cannot 140 
enough commend, comes with him, at my im- 
portunity, to fill up your grace’s request in my 
stead. I beseech you, let hia lack of years be 

no impediment to let him lack a reverend 
estimation; for I never knew so young a body 145 
with so old a head. I leave him to your pia- 
cious acceptance, whose trial shall better publish 

his commendation.” 

‘Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he 
writes ; 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 150 


Enter Porto, dressed like a doctor of lawa. 


Give me your hand. Came you from old Bellario P 
Por. I did, my lord. 
Duke. You are welcome: take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the courtP 155 
Per. Iam informed throughly of the cause, 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew P 
Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand 
forth. 
Por. Is your name Shylock? 
Shy. Shylock is my name. [160 
Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceeds 
You stand within lus danger, do you not P 
Ant. Ay, so he says. 
Por. Do you confess the bond P 
Aut. Ido. 
Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 165 
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Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 
Por. The quality > of 1 mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 170 

"Tis mightiest in the mightiest : 11 becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings; 175 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway: 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It 1s an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 180 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That, in the course of justice, none of us 

Should see Salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 188 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence ’gainst the merchant there. 
Shy. My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 190 
Por Is he not able to discharge the money ? 
Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the Court ; 

Yea, twice the sum: if that will not suffice, 

I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 195 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

That malice bears down truth. And 1 beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority : 
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To do a great right, do a little wrong, | 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 200 
Por. It must not be; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the saine example 
Will rush into the state: it cannot be. oo 205 
Shy. A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Daniel | 
O wise young judge, how I do honour thee! 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
Shy. Here ’tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 
Per. Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offer'’d 
thee. 210 
Shy: An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul P 
No, not for Venice. 
Por, Why, this bond is forfeit; 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 215 
Nearest the merchant's heart. Be merciful: 
Take thrice thy money; bid me tear the bond. 
Shy. When itis paid according to the tenour. 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge; 
You know the law, your exposition 220 
Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement: by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond. 225 
‘Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgement. 
Por. Why then, thus it is: 
You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
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Shy. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 
Por. For the intent and purpose of the law 230 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shy. °Tis very true: O wise and upright judge ! 
How,much more elder art thou than thy looks! 
Por. Therefore lay bare your bosom. 
Shy. Ay, his breast: - 239 
So says the bond: doth it not, noble judge? 
* Nearest his heart ;’ those are the very words. 
Por. Itisso. Are there balance here to weigh 
the flesh ? 
Shy. I have them ready. 
Por. Weve by some surgeon, Shylock, on your 
charge, 240 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 
Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond P 
Por. It 1s not so express’d: but what of that ? 
"T'were good you do so much for charity. 
Shy. Icannot find it; ‘tis notin the bond: 245 
Por. You, merchant, have you anything to say ? 
Ant, But little: I am arm’d and well prepared. 
Give me your hand, Bassanio: fare you well ! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein fortune shows herself more kind 290 
Than is her custom; it is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eve end wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty ; from whigh lingering penance 
Of such misery doth she cut me off. 
Commend me to your honourable wife: 
Tell her the process of Antonio’s end ; 
Say how I loved you, speak me fair in death ; 
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And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 260 
Repent but you that you sha!l lose yor» friend, 
And le repents not that he pays you aevt; 
For if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
I’ll pay it presently with all my heart: 

Bass. Antonio, I am married to a wifa °°265 
Which 1s as dear to me as life itself ; 
But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me esteem’d above thy hfe; 
I would lose all, ay, sacrifice them all 


Here to this devil, to deliver you. 270 
Por, Your wife would give you little thanks for 
that, 


If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 
Gra. I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love: 
Y would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 275 
Ner. ’*Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wish would make else an unquiet house. 
Shy. These be the Christian husbands. I have 
a daughter ; 
Would any of the stock of Barrabas [ Aside. 
YIad been her husband rather than a Christian ! 280 
We trifle time: I pray thee, pursue sentence. 
Por. <A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is 
thine; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shy. Most rightfpl judge! 
Por, And you must cut this flesh from off his 
breast : 285 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. [prepare ! 
“hy. Most learned judge! A sentence! Come, 
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Por. Tarry a little ;-there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee’ here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh’: 290 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
Bat in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Aregoby the laws of Venice, confiscate 


Unto the state of Venice. 295 
Gra. O upright judge! Mark, Jew: O learned 
judge | 
Shy. Is that the law? 
Por. Thyself shalt see the act: 


For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 

Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 
Gra. O learned judge! Mark, Jew: a learned 

judge |! 300 
Shy. I take this offer, then; pay the bond thrice 
And let the Christian go. 
Bass, Here is the money. 
Por. Soft!  . 

The Jew shall have all justice ; soft ! no haste ; 

He shall have nothing but the penalty. 305 
Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 
Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thou no blood, nor cut thou less nor more 

But just a pound of flesh : if thou cut’st more 

Or less than a just pound, be it butso much 3810 

As makes it light or heavy in the substance, 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple, nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, 

Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate. 815 
Gra. <A second Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 
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Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 
Por. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy for- 
feiture. ‘ 
Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 
Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 820 
Por. He hath refused it in the open court: 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. bie 
Gra. A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel ! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 325 
Por. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. Why, then the devil give him good of it! 
I'll stay no longer question. 
Por. Tarry, Jew: 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 830 
It is enacted in the Jaws of Venice, 
If it be proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, . 
The party ’gainst the which he doth contnve 335 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 
in which predicament, I say thou stand’st ; 340 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 
That indirectly and directly too 
Thou has contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 845 
Down therefore and beg mercy of the duke [thyself : 
Gra Beg that thov mayst have leave to hang 
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And yot, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, 

Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; [350 

Therefore thou must be hang’d at the state’s charge. 
Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of our 

spirit, 

I pardon thes thy life before thou ask it ; 

Pér half thy wealth, it is Antonio’s ; 

The other half comes to the general state, 

Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 355 

Por. Ay, for the state, nor for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that ; 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby [ live. 860 

Por. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Gra. A halter gratis; nothing else, for God’s sake. 

Ant. So please my lord the duke and all the court 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods, 

I am content; so he will let me have 369 
The other half in use, to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 
Two things provided more, that, for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 370 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess’d, 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 
Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant 


The pardon that I late prongunced here. 375 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew? what dost thoa 
say P 


Shy, I am content. 
Por. Olerk, draw a deed of gift. 
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Shy. 1 pray you, give me leaveto go from hence; 
I am not well: send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 
Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 380 
Gar. In christening shalt thou have two god- 
fathers: 
Had I been judge, thou shouldst have had ten mere, 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 383 


LXXXII—WHAT IS TIME ? 


I ask’p en aged man with hoary hairs, 

Wrinkled and curved with many worldly cares, 
‘Time is the warp of life,’ said he; ‘oh tell 

The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well!’ 
I ask’d the ancient, venerable dead, 

Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled: 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flow’d, 
‘Time sow’d the seed we reap in this abode! , 

I ask’d a dying sinner, ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins: ‘Time!’ he replied; 10 
‘I’ve lost it! ah, the treasure!’ and he died. 

I ask’d the golden sun and silver spheres, 

Those bright chronometers of days and years: 
They answer'd, ‘ Time is but a meteor glare,’ 
And bade 1 e for eternity prepare. 

I ask’d the Seasons, in their annual round, 

Which beautify or degolate the ground ; 

And they replied, (no oracle more wise), 

‘'Tis Folly’s blank, and Wisdom’s highest prize! ’ 
I ask’d a spirit lost—but oh, the shriek 20 
That pierced my soul! I shudder while I speak. 
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It cried, ‘A particle} a speck! a mite 

Of endless years, duration infinite!’ 

Of things inanimate, my dial I 

Consulted, and it made ine this reply : 25 
‘Time is the season fair of living well, 

The path of glory or the path of hell.’ 

I ask’d my Bible, and methinks it said, 

‘Time is the present hour, the past has fled ; 

Live! live to-day! to- morrow never yet 80 
On any human being rose or set’ 

I ask’d old Father Ttme himself at last; 

But in a moment he flew swiftly past, 

His chariot was a cloud, the viewless wind 

His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 35 
I ask’d the mighty angel who shall stand 

One foot on sea and one on solid land: 

‘Mortal!’ he oried, ‘the mystery now is o’er; 
Time was, Time is, but Time shall be no more!’ 
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